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FOREWORD 


We rejoice that we are able to place another volume of 
“The Fundamentals” in the hands of English-speaking Prot- 
estant pastors, evangelists, missionaries, theological profess- 
ors, theological students, Y. M. C. A. secretaries, Y. W. C. A. 
secretaries, Sunday school superintendents, religious editors, 
and lay-workers throughout the earth. May it be as abun- 
dantly blessed as its predecessors have been by the grace of 
God, unto the strengthening of saints, unto the defense of the 
truth against the insidious attacks of the present day, and 
unto the conversion of sinners. 

It goes forth accompanied by the prayers of many thou- 
sand Christians, who, in hearty answer to suggestions made 
in preceding volumes, have formed a Circle of Prayer and are 
upholding before the throne of grace the work of “The Fun- 
damentals” and of the Committee to which the two Christian 
laymen have entrusted the editing and publishing of these 
books. We very earnestly request other faithful believers to 
join this circle of prayer in order that in answer to believing 
and united prayer, the truth may “run and be glorified” and a 
world-wide revival of true religion be started. (James 5:16, 
last clause.) 

We hope that many others will yet join our circle of prayer, 
and thus strengthen our hands in faith, and we ask all the 
friends of “The Fundamentals” for a special prayer that He 
who answers prayer may so lead and guide in the undertaking 
that lasting results may be brought to pass unto His glory. 

All editorial correspondence should be addressed to “The 
Fundamentals,” 123 Huntington Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, U. S. A. 

All business correspondence should be addressed to “Testi- 
mony Publishing Company,” 808 LaSalle Avenue, Chicago, 
Bhi Ue Sosa: 


(See Publishers’ Notice, Page 128.) 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS 


VOLUME VI 


CHAPTER I 


THE TESTIMONY OF FOREIGN MISSIONS TO THE 


SUPERINTENDING PROVIDENCE OF GOD 
BY THE LATE ARTHUR T. PIERSON 


God is in creation; cosmos would still be chaos with God 
left out. He is also in events; the whole of mission history 
is a mystery until read as His story. 

We are now to look at the proofs of a Superintending 


_ Providence of God in foreign missions. The word “providence” 


literally means forevision, and hence, foreaction—prepa- 
ration for what is foreseen—expressing a divine, invisible 
rule of this world, including care, control, guidance, as exer- 
cised over both the animate and inanimate creation. In its 
largest scope it involves foreknowledge and foreordination, 
preservation and administration, exercised in all places and at 
all times. 

For our present purpose the word “providence” may be 
limited to the divine activity in the entire control of persons 
and events. This sphere of action and administration, or 
superintendence, embraces three departments: first, the nat- 
ural or material—creation; second, the spiritual or immaterial 


- —new creation; and third, the intermediate history in which 


He adapts and adjusts the one to the other, so that even the 
marred and hostile elements, introduced by sin, are made tribu- 
tary to the final triumph of redemption. Man’s degeneration 
is corrected in regeneration; the natural made subservient to 
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the supernatural, and even the wrath of man to the love and # 
grace of God. 
MANIFESTATIONS OF GOD My 
Thus, intermediate between the mystery of creation and ~ 
the mystery of the new creation lies the mystery of history, 
linking the other two. We are now briefly to trace the work- 
ing of the Creator and Ruler of both the matter worlds and 
time worlds, controlling the blind forces of nature and the in- | 
telligent forces of human nature, so as to make all events and | 
agencies serve His ends as Redeemer. | 
In creation God specially manifests His eternity, power 
and wisdom; in history, His sovereignty and majesty, justice 
and righteousness; in redemption, His holiness and benevo- 
lence, and, most of all, grace or the voluntary exercise of His 
love. These positions being granted, we may expect to find, 
especially in mission history, proofs of God’s Superintending | 
Providence, of His three-fold administration as Lawgiver, | 
King, and Judge; in His legislative capacity, commanding and | 
counseling; in His executive capacity,governing and directing; | 
in His judicial capacity, rewarding and punishing. Space | 
allows only a general glance as of a landscape from a moun- ! 
tain top. : | 
GOD’S ENTERPRISE 
The work of missions is pre-eminently God’s enterprise— | 
has on it the seal of His authority. He calls it His own “visit- | 
ing of the nations to take out of them a people for His name.” 
Thus the whole course of missions becomes God’s march 
through the ages. He has His vanguard, the forerunners that | 
prepare His way, making ready for, and heralding, His ap- 
proach. He has His bodyguard, the immediate attendants that 
signalize His actual advance, bear His banners, and execute | 
His will; and He has His rearguard the resultant movements | 
consequent upon, and complementary to, the rest. | 
In other words, God’s Superintending Providence in mis- | 
sions is seen from three points of view: 
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1. In the divine preparations for world-wide evangeliza- 
tion. th ae 

2. In the divine co-operation in missionary activity. 

3. In the divine benediction upon all faithful service. 


GOD’S PREPARATIONS 


Each of these embraces many particulars which demand 
more than a rapid glance. God’s preparations reached through 
millenniums. But within the century just closed we see Him 
moving, opening doors and shaping events, causing the re- 
moval of obstacles and the subsidence of barriers, raising up 
and thrusting forth workers, and furnishing new facilities; 
and conspicuously in promoting Bible translation and diffusion. 


GOD’S CO-OPERATION 


His co-operation is seen in the unity and continuity of the 
work, in the marked fitness between the workers and the work, 
the new fields and the new facilities. Startling correspond- 
ences in mission history reveal His omnipresence and faith- 
fulness, such as synchronisms and successions among His 
chosen servants, parallel and converging lines of labor, and 
connecting links of service. All these, and much more, show, 
behind the lives and deeds of the workmen, a Higher Power 
that wrought in them both to will and to work. 


GOD’S BENEDICTION 


Mission history shows also clear traces of the Judge. 
Hindrances and hinderers at times removed by sudden retribu- 
tive judgments; nations that would not serve His ends de- 
clining and even perishing ; and churches, cursed with spiritual 
apathy and lethargy, decaying. On the other hand, His ap- 
proval has been as marked in compensations for self-denial and 
in rewards for service; in making martyr blood the seed of 
new churches, and in lifting to a higher level the individual 
and church life that has been most unselfishly jealous and zeal- 
ous of His kingdom. 
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Pagan philosophers regarded the milky way as an old, dis- 
used path of the sun, upon which He had left some faint im- 
pression of His glorious presence in the golden stardust from — 
His footsteps. To him who prayerfully watches mission his- 
tory it is God’s Via Lactea; He has passed that way, and made 
the place of His feet glorious. 

Brevity forbids more than the citation of instances suf- 
ficient to demonstrate and illustrate these positions. The evi-— 
dence of divine co-working will of course be clearest where 
there is closest adherence to His declared methods of work- 
ing. As to 


DIVINE PREPARATION FOR MISSIONS 


what events and what messengers have been His chosen fore- 
runners? The first half of the eighteenth century seemed 
more likely to be the mother of iniquity and idolatry than to — 
rock the cradle of world-wide missions. Deism in the pulpit 
and practical atheism in the pew naturally begot apathy, if not 
antipathy, toward Gospel diffusion. A hundred and fifty years 
ago, in the body of the Church, disease was dominant and death 
seemed imminent. Infidelity and irreligion stalked about, God 
denying and God defying. In camp and court, at the bar and ~ 


‘on the bench, in the home and in the Church, there was a 


plague of heresy and a moral leprosy. 
THREE GREAT FORCES 


How then came a century of modern missions! Three 
great forces God marshalled to co-operate: the obscure Mora- 
vians, the despised Methodists, and a little group of interces- 
sors scattered over Britain and America. There had been a 
consecrated band in Saxony for about a hundred years, whose 
hearts’ altars had caught fire at Huss’s stake, and fed that fire 
from Spener’s pietism, and Zinzendorf’s zeal. Their great 
law was labor for souls, all at it and always at it. God had 
already made Herrnhut the cradle of missions and had there 
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revived the apostolic church. Three principles underlay the 
whole life of the United Brethren: Each disciple is, first, to 
find his work in witness for God; second, his home where the 
widest door opens and the greatest need calls; and third, his 
cross in SELF-DENIAL for Christ. As Count Zinzendort 
said: “The whole earth is the Lord’s; men’s souls are all 
His; I am debtor to all.” | 


A SYMPHONY OF PRAISE 


The Moravians providentially molded John Wesley; and 
the Holy Club of Lincoln College, Oxford, touched by this 
influence, took on a distinctively missionary character. Their 
motto had been, “Holiness to the Lord;” but holiness became 
wedded to service, and evangelism became the watchword of 
the Methodists. Just then, in America, and by a strange 
coincidence, Jonathan Edwards was unconsciously joining 
John Wesley in preparing the way for modern missions. In 
1747, exactly 300 years after the United Brethren organized 
as followers of Huss, at Lititz in Bohemia, Edwards sent forth 
his bugle-blast from Northampton, New England, calling God’s 
people to a visible union of prayer for a speedy and world- 


wide effusion of the Spirit. That bugle-blast found echo in | 


Northampton in old England, and William Carey resolved to 
organize mission effort—with what results we all know. And, 
just as the French Revolution let hell loose, a new missionary 
society in Britain was leading the awakened Church to assault 
hell at its very gates. Sound it out and let the whole earth 
hear: Modern missions came of a symphony of prayer; and 
at the most unlikely hour of modern history, God’s intercessors 
in England, Scotland, Saxony, and America repaired the 
broken altar of supplication, and called down the heavenly 
fire. That was God’s way of preparation. 


The “monthly concert” made that prayer-spirit widespread 


ing and permanent. The humble Baptists, in widow Wallis’s 
parlor at Kettering, made their covenant of missions ; and regi- 
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ments began to form and take up the line of march, until, be- — 
fore the eighteenth century was a quarter through its course, 
the whole Church was joining the missionary army. Sydney 
Smith sneered at the ‘‘consecrated cobblers” and tried to rout 
them from their nest; but the motto of a despised few became — 
the rallying cry of the whole Church of God. 


DIVINE CO-OPERATION IN MISSIONS 


We turn now to look at the history of the century as a 
missionary movement. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
rapid opening of doors in every quarter. At the beginning 
of the century the enterprise of missions seemed, to worldly — 
wise and prudent men, hopeless and visionary. Cannibalism 
in the Islands of the Sea, fetishism in the Dark Continent, ex- 
clusivism in China and Japan, the rigid caste system in India, 
intolerance in papal lands, and ignorance, idolatry, superstition, 
depravity, everywhere, in most cases conspiring together, 
reared before the Church impassable walls, with gates of steel. 
Most countries shut out Christian missions by organized op- 
position, so that to attempt to bear the good tidings was to dare 
death for Christ’s sake. The only welcome awaiting God’s 
messengers was that of cannibal ovens, merciless prisons, or 
martyr graves. 

OBSTACLES REMOVED 


As the little band advanced, on every hand the walls of op- 
position fell, and the iron gates opened of their own accord. 
India, Siam, Burma, China, Japan, Turkey, Africa, Mexico, 
“South America, the Papal States and Korea were successively 
and successfully entered. Within five years, from 1853 to 
| 1858, new facilities were given to the entrance and occupa- 
| tion of seven different countries, together embracing half the 
, world’s population! There was also a remarkable subsidence 
of obstacles, like to the sinking of the land below the sea level 
to let.in its flood, as when the idols of Oahu were abolished 
just before the first band of missionaries landed at the 
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Hawaiian shores, or as when war strangely prepared the way 
just as Robert W. McAll went to Paris to set up his first salle. 


MISSIONARIES CALLED AND PLACED 


At the same time God was raising up, in unprecedented 
numbers, men and women, so marvelously fitted for the exact 
work and fields as to show unmistakable foresight and pur- 
pose. The biographies of leading missionaries read like chap- 
ters where prophecy lights up history. Think of William 
Carey’s inborn adaptation as translator in India, of Living- 
stone’s career as missionary explorer and general in Africa, 
of Catherine Booth’s capacity as mother of the Salvation 
Army, of Jerry McAuley’s preparation for rescue work in 
New York City, of Alexander Duff’s fitness for educational 
work in India, of Adoniram Judson’s schooling for the build- 
ing of an apostolic church in Burma, of John Williams’ uncon- 
scious training for evangelist in the South Seas. Then mark 
the unity and continuity of labor—one worker succeeding an- 
other at crises unforeseen by man, as when Gordon left for 
the Sudan on the day when Livingstone’s death was first 
known in London, or Pilkington arrived in Uganda the very 
year when Mackay’s death was to leave a great gap to be 


filied. Then study the theology of inventions and watch the . 
furnishing of new facilities for the work as it advanced. He | 


who kept back the four greatest inventions of reformation 
times—the mariner’s compass, steam engine, printing press 
and paper—until His Church put on her new garments, waited 
to unveil nature’s deeper secrets, which should make all men 
neighbors, until the reformed church was mobilized as an 
army of conquest! | 


DIVINE INTERFERENCE 


At times this Superintending Providence of God has in- 
spired awe by unmistakably judicial strokes of judgment, as 
when in Turkey in 1839, in the crisis of missions, Sultan 
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Mahmud suddenly died, and his edict of expulsion had no ex- 
ecutive to carry it out, and his successor Abdul Medjid sig- 
nalized the succession by the issuing of a new charter of 
liberty; or, as when in Siam, twelve years later, at another 
such crisis, God by death dethroned Chaum Klow, the reck- 
less and malicious foe of missions, and set on the vacant 
throne Maha-Mong-Kut, the one man in the empire taught 
by a missionary and prepared to be the friend and patron of 
missions, as also his son and successor, Chulalangkorn! | 


THE BLOOD OF THE MARTYRS 


These are but parts of His ways. The pages of the cen-— 
tury’s history are here and there written in blood, but even 
the blood has a golden luster. Martyrs there have been, like 
John Williams, and Coleridge Patteson, and James Hanning- 
ton, Allen Gardiner, and Abraham Lincoln, and David Liv- 
ingstone, the Gordons of Erromanga and the Gordon of Khar- 
toum, the convert of Lebanon, and the court pages at Uganda; 
but every one of these deaths has been like seed which falls 
into the ground to die that it may bring forth fruit. The 
churches of Polynesia and Melanesia, of Syria and Africa, of 
India and China, stand rooted in these martyr graves as the 
oak stands in the grave of the acorn, or the wheat harvest in 
the farrows of the sown seed. It is part of God’s plan that 
thus the consecrated heralds of the cross shall fill up that 
which is behind of the sufferings of Christ in their flesh for 
His body’s sake which is the Church. 


THE DIVINE BENEDICTION OF MISSIONS 


The same Superintending Providence is seen in the results 
of missions. Two brief sentences fitly outline the whole situ- 
ation as to the direct results in the foreign field: First, native 
churches have been raised up with the three features of a 
complete church life; self-support, self-government, and self- 
propagation; and second, the richest fruits of Christianity, 
both in the individual and in the community, have been found 
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growing and ripening wherever there has been faithful Gospel 
effort. Then, as to the reflex action of missions on the church 
at home, two other brief sayings are similarly exhaustive: 
first, Thomas Chalmers’ remark that “foreign missions act on | 
home missions, not by exhaustion, but by fermentation ;” and 
second, Alexander Duff’s sage saying, that “the church that 
is no longer evangelistic, will cease to be evangelical.” 

The whole hundred years of missions is a historic com- 
mentary on these four comprehensive statements. God’s 
Word has never returned to Him void. Like the rain from 


-. heaven, it has come down, not to go back until it has made the 


earth to bring forth and bud, yielding not only bread for the 
eater, but seed for the sower, providing for salvation of souls 
and expansion of service. Everywhere God’s one everlasting 
sign has been wrought ; instead of the thorn has come up the fir — 
tree, and instead of the brier, the myrtle tree—the soil of so- 
ciety exhibiting a total change in its products, as in the Fiji 
group, where a thousand churches displace heathen fanes and 
cannibal ovens, or as among the Karens, where on opposing 
hills the Schway Mote Tou Pagoda confronts the Kho Thah 
Byu Memorial Hall, typical of the old and the new. Along 
the valley of the Euphrates churches have been planted by the 
score; with native pastors supported by self-denying tithes of 
their members. Everywhere the seed of the Word of God be- 
ing sown, it has sprung up in a harvest of renewed souls 
which in turn have become themselves the good seed of the 
kingdom, to become also the germs of a new harvest. 


CHURCHES AT HOME 


On the other hand, God has distinctly shown approval of 
missionary zeal and enthusiasm in the church at home which 
has supplied the missionaries. Spiritual prosperity and prog- 
ress may be gauged so absolutely by the measure of missionary 
activity, that the spirit of missions is now recognized as the | 
spirit of Christ. The Scripture proverb is proven true: “There 
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is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty;”. and 
Christ’s paradox is illustrated: “The life that is saved is lost, 
and the life that is lost is saved.” Bishop Phillips Brooks 
compared the church that apologizes for doing nothing to 
spread the good news on the ground of its poverty and feeble- 
ness, to the parricide who, arraigned in court for his father’s 
murder, pleads for mercy on account of his orphanhood! The 
hundred years have demonstrated that “religion is a com- 
modity of which the more we export the more we have re- 
maining.”* The logic of events proves that the surest way to 
keep the church pure in faith and life, is to push missions with 
intelligence and holy zeal. 


MISSIONARY CHARACTERS 


What a distinct seal of God upon mission work is seen in 
the high ideals of character found in the missionaries them- 


‘selves! If the workman leaves his impress on his work, it is 


no less true that the work leaves its mark on the workman. 
Even those who assail missions, applaud the missionaries ; 
they may doubt the policy of sending the best men and women 


‘abroad to die by fever or violence, or waste their sweetness 


on the desert air; but even they do not doubt that the type 
of character, developed by mission work, is the highest known 


to humanity. In this field have ripened into beauty and fra- 


grance the fairest flowers and fruits of Christian life; and il- 
lustrated, as nowhere else, unselfish devotion to Christ, un- 
swerving loyalty to the Word, and unsparing sacrifice for men. 


Was it not Theodore Parker who said, that it was no waste to 


have spent all the money missions had cost, if they gave us 
one Judson? On the mission field are to be found, if any- 
where, the true succession of the apostles, the new accession 

*Mr. Crowninshield objected in the Senate of Massachusetts to the 


incorporation of the A. B. C. F. M. that it was designed to “export re- 


ligion, whereas there was none to spare from among ourselves.” This 
is Mr. White’s reply. 


SO Se 
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to the goodly fellowship of the prophets, and the perpetual 


procession of the noble army of martyrs. 


Surely all this is the standing proof of the Superintending | 


Providence of God. He who gave the marching orders gave 
at the same time the promise of His perpetual presence on the 
march; and He has kept His word: “Lo, I am with you all 
the days, even unto the end of the age.” At every step faith 
has seen the Invisible Captain of the Lord’s host, and, in all 
victories, behind the sword of Gideon, the sword of the Lord. 


GOD IN ALL 


~ 


In the Acts of the Apostles, within the compass of twenty \ 


verses, fifteen times God is put boldly forward as the one 
Actor in all events. Paul and Barnabas rehearsed, in the 
ears of the church at Antioch and afterward at Jerusalem, not 
what they had done for the Lord, but all that He had done 
with them, and how He had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles; what miracles and wonders God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by them. And, in the same spirit, Peter, before 
the council, emphasizes how God had made His choice of him 
as the very mouth whereby the Gentiles should hear the word 
of the Gospel and believe; how He had given them the Holy 
Ghost and put no difference between Jew and Gentile, purify- 
ing their hearts by faith; and how He who knew all hearts 


had thus borne them witness. Then James, in the same 


strain, refers to the way in which God had visited the Gen- 
tiles to take out of them a people for His name; and con- 
cludes by two quotations from the Old Testament which fitly 
sum up the whole matter: “The Lord who doeth all these 


things.” “Known unto God are all his works from the be- 
ginning of the world.” (Acts 14:27 to 15:18.) 


The meaning of such repeated phraseology cannot be mis- 
taken. God is thus presented as the one Agent or Actor, even 
conspicuous apostles, like Paul and Peter, being only His in- 
struments, No equal number of verses in the Word of God 
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contain such emphatic and repeated lessons on man’s in- 
sufficiency and nothingness, and God’s all-sufficiency and al- 
mightiness. God was working upon man through man, 
choosing man to be His mouthpiece; with His key unlocking _ 
shut doors; Himself visiting the nations, taking out a people 

for His name, turning sinners into saints, purifying hearts and 

bearing them witness; He alone did all these wondrous things, 

according to His knowledge and plan of what He would do 

from the beginning. These are not the acts of the apostles, 

but the acts of God through the apostles. In the same spirit — 
the praying saint of Bristol names his journal: “The Lord’s 

Dealings with George Miller.” 


GOD'S RESERVES 


There is thus indeed, a Superintending Providence of God — 
in foreign missions; the King is.there in imperial conduct, the 
Lawgiver in authoritative decree; the Judge in reward and 
penalty: God, the eternal, marshalling the ages with their 
events; God, the omnipresent, in all places equally controlling ; 
God, the omniscient, wisely adapting all things to His ends. 
The Father of spirits, discerning the mutual fitness of the 
worker and his work, raises up men of the times for the 
times. Himself deathless, His work is immortal though His 
workmen are mortal, and the building moves on from cor- — 
nerstone to capstone, while dying builders give place to others. 
He has opened the doors and made sea and land the highways 
for international intercourse, and the avenues to international 
brotherhood. He has multiplied facilities for world-wide 
evangelization, practically annihilating time and space, and de- 
molishing even the barriers of language. The printing and 


| circulating of the Bible in five hundred tongues, reverses the 


miracle of Babel and repeats the miracle of Pentecost. Within 
the past century the God of battles has been calling out His 
_reserves. Three most conspicuous movements of the century 
were the creation of a new regiment of Medical Missions, the 
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-Woman’s Brigade, and the Young People’s Crusade. The or- 
ganization of the Church Army is now so complete that but 
one thing more is needful; namely, to recognize the Invisible 


Captain of the Lord’s hosts as on the field, to hear His clarion... 


4 


call summoning us to the front, to echo His Word.of com-_ 


ert, 


mand; and, in the firm faith of His leadership, pierce the 
very center of the foe, turn his staggering wings and move 
forward as one united host in one overwhelming charge. 


HISTORIC QUICKENINGS 


Perhaps the most conspicuous seal of God upon the mis- 
sion work of the past century is found in the spiritual quick- 
enings which have at some time visited with the power of God 
every field of labor which has been occupied in His name with 
energy of effort and persistence of prayer. We have called 
these “quickenings” rather than “revivals,” for revival really 
means a restoration of life-vigor after a season of lapse into 
indifference and inaction, and properly applies to the Church. 
We treat now of quickenings out of a state of absolute spirit- 
ual death; and again we point to these as the most indisputable 
and unanswerable sanction and seal of God on modern mis- 
sions. 

The following: are among the most memorable of the century, 
arranged for convenience, in the order of time: 

1815-1816. Tahiti, under the labors of Nott, Hayward, etc. 

1818-1823. Sierra Leone, under William A. B. Johnson. 

1819-1839. South Seas, under John Williams. 

1822-1826. Hawaiian Islands, under Bingham, etc. 

1831-1835. New Zealand, under Samuel Marsden, etc. 

1832-1839. Burma and Karens, under Judson, etc. 

1835-1839. Hilo and Puna, under Titus Coan. 

1835-1837. Madagascar, under Griffiths, Johns, Baker, etc. 

1842-1867. Germany, under J. Gerhard Oncken, etc. 

1844-1850. Fiji Islands, under Hung and Calvert, etc. 

1848-1872. Aneitywm, under John Geddie, and others. 

1845-1895. Old Calabar, under J. J. Fuller, etc. 

1845-1847. Persia, under Fidelia Fiske, etc. 

1856-1863. North American Indians, under William Duncan. 
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1859-1861. English Universities, under D. L. Moody and others. 
1863-1870. Egypt and Nile Valley, under Drs. Lansing, Hogg, etc. 
1863-1888. China, generally, especially Hankow, etc. 

1854-1867. Euphrates District, under Crosby H. Wheeler, etc. 

1867-1869. Aniwa, under John G. Paton, ete. 

1872-1875. Japan, under J. H. Ballach, Verbeck, etc. 

1872-1880. Paris, France, under Robert McAIl. 

1877-1878. Telugus, under Lyman Jewitt and Dr. Clough. 

1877-1885. Formosa, under George L. Mackay. 

1883-1890. Banza Manteke, under Henry Richards. 

1893-1898. Uganda, under Pilkington, Roscoe, ete. 

Others might be added but these twenty-five instances 
sufficiently illustrate the fact that, throughout the wide domain 
of Christian effort, God has signally bestowed blessings. The 
instances italicized were marked by peculiar swift and sudden 
_outpourings of spiritual power, and it will be seen that these 
form about half of the entire number, showing that God works 
in two very diverse ways, in some cases rewarding toil by 
rapid and sudden visitations of the Spirit, and in quite as many 
others by slower but equally sure growth and development. 


“IN DIVERSE MANNERS” 


It is also very noticeable that in almost every one of these 
marked outpourings some peculiar principle or law of God’s 
bestowment of blessing is exhibited and exemplified. 

For example, the work at Tahiti followed a long night of 
toil, and was the crown of peculiar persistence in the face of 
most stubborn resistance. At Sierra Leone, Johnson found 
about as hopeless a mass of humanity as ever was rescued 
from slave-ships, and he himself was an uneducated man, and 
at first an unordained layman. 

John Williams won his victories in the South Seas by the 
power of a simple proclamation of the Gospel, as an itinerant ; 
and then first came into full view the power of native converts 
as evangelists. In the Hawaiian group and particularly in 
Hilo and Puna, it was the oral preaching to the multitudes 


that brought blessing—Titus Coan holding a three years’ camp- 
meeting. 


‘ 
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In New Zealand Marsden had first to lay foundations, pa- 
tiently and prayerfully, and showed great faith in the Gospel. 
Judson and Boardman, in Burma, found among the Karens a 
people whom God had mysteriously prepared, though a sub- 
ject and virtually enslaved race. 

Old Calabar was the scene of triumph over deep-rooted 
customs and age-long superstitions; in Persia, the blessing 
came upon an educational work attempted single-handed among 
women and girls. William Duncan in his Metlakahtla reared a 
model state out of Indians hitherto so fierce and hostile that 
he dared not assemble hostile tribes in one meeting. The re- 
vival in the English universities is especially memorable as the 
real birth-time of the Cambridge Mission Band and the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement which crystallized fully twenty-five 
years later. In Egypt the transformation was gradual, de- 
pendent on teaching as much as preaching, but it has made the 
‘Nile Valley one of the marvels of missionary triumph. In 
China the most marked features were the influence of medical 
missions and the raising up of a body of unpaid lay-evan- 
gelists, who itinerated through their own home territory. On 
the Euphrates the conspicuous feature was the organization of 
a large number of self-supporting churches on the tithe sys- 
tem—sometimes starting with only ten members—with native 
pastors. At Aniwa three and a half years saw an utter sub- 
version of the whole social fabric of idolatry. In Japan the 
signal success was found in the planting of the foundations of 
a native church, and the remarkable spirit of prayer out- 
poured on native converts. In Formosa, Mackay won his victo- 
ries by training a band of young men as evangelists, who 
with him went out to plant new missions. At Banza Man- 
teke, Richards came to a crisis, and ventured literally to obey 
the New Testament injunctions in the Sermon on the Mount— 
for example, “give to him that asketh thee.” In Uganda it 
was the new self-surrender and anointing of the missionaries, 
and reading of the Scriptures by the unconverted natives, on 
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which God so singularly smiled. Pilkington said in London 
that he had never known three converts who had not been 
Bible readers. 

LESSONS 


Thus, as we take the whole experience of the century to- 
gether, we find the following emphatic lessons taught us: 

1. God has set special honor upon His own Gospel. 
Where it has been most simply and purely preached the larg- 
est fruits have ultimately followed. 

2. The translation, publication, and public and private 
reading of the Scriptures have been particularly owned by the - 
Spirit. 

3. Schools, distinctively Christian, and consecrated to the 
purposes of education of a thoroughly Christian type, have 
been schools of the Spirit of God. 

4. The organization of native churches, on a self-sup- 
porting basis with native pastors, and sending out their own 
members as lay evangelists, has been sealed with blessing. 

5. The crisis has always been turned by prayer. At the 
most disheartening periods, when all seemed hopeless, patient 
waiting on God in faith has brought sudden and abundant 
floods of blessing. 

6. The more complete self-surrender of missionaries 
themselves, and their new equipment by the Holy Spirit, has 
often been the opening of a new era to the native church and 
the whole work. 

These are lessons worth learning. The secrets of suc- 
cess are no different from what they were in apostolic days. 


“THE FINGER OF GOD” 


Our God is the same God, and His methods do not es- 
sentially change. He has commanded us to go into all the 
world and preach the good tidings to the whole creation; and 
the promise, “Lo, I am with you alway,” is inseparable from 
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obedience. In connection with this Gospel message He has 
given us certain prominent aids, which are by no means to 
be reckoned as belonging to a realm of minor importance, and 
among them Christian teaching, Bible searching, fervent 
prayer, and Holy Spirit power outrank all other conditions of 
successful service. The survey of the century is like reading 
new chapters in the Acts; no true believer can attempt it care- 
fully without finding a new Book of God in the history of 
this hundred years. Any man or woman who will take the 
score or more of marked quickenings we have outlined, and 
give a solid month to their consecutive study, will find all 
doubts dissipated that the living God has been at work, and 
that no field, however hard and stony and hopelessly barren, 
can ultimately resist culture on New Testament lines. In 
nothing do we need a new and clarified vision more than in 
the clear perception and conviction that the days of the super- 
natural are not past. Here is the school where these lessons 
are taught. Ten centuries of merely natural forces at work 
would never have wrought what ten years have accomplished, 
even when every human condition forbade success. A feeble 
band of missionaries in the midst of a vast host of the 
heathen have been compelled to master a foreign tongue, and 
often reduce it for the first time to written form, translate 
the Word of God, set up schools, win converts, and train 
them into consistent members and competent evangelists; 
remove mountains of ancestral superstitions and uproot syca- 
mine trees of pagan customs; establish medical missions, 
Christian colleges, create Christian literature, model society 
on a new basis; and they have done all this within the life- 
time of a generation, and sometimes within a decade of 
years! Even Pharaoh’s magicians would have been compelled 
to confess, “This is the finger of God!” 
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CHAPTER II 
IS THERE A GOD? 


BY REV. THOMAS WHITELAW, M. A,, D. D., 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 


Whether or not there is a supreme personal intelligence, in- 
finite and eternal, omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent, the 
Creator, upholder and ruler of the universe, immanent in and 
yet transcending all things, gracious and merciful, the Father 
and Redeemer of mankind, is surely the profoundest problem 
that can agitate the human mind. Lying as it does at the 
foundation of all man’s religious beliefs—as to responsibility 
and duty, sin and salvation, immortality and future biessed- 
ness, as to the possibility of a revelation, of an incarnation, of 
a resurrection, as to the value of prayer, the credibility of 
miracle, the reality of providence,—with the reply given to it 
are bound up not alone the temporal and eternal happiness of 
the individual, but also the welfare and progress of the race. 
Nevertheless, to it have been returned the most varied re- 
sponses. 

The Atheist, for example, asserts that there is no God. 
The Agnostic professes that he cannot tell whether there is 
a God or not. The Materialist boasts that he does not need a 
God, that he can run the universe without one. The (Bible) 
Fool wishes there was no God. The Christian answers that he 
cannot do without a God. 


I THE ANSWER OF THE ATHEIST 
“THERE IS NO GOD” 


In these days it will hardly do to pass by this bold and 
confident negation by simply saying that the theoretical atheist 
is an altogether exceptional specimen of humanity, and that 
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his audacious utterance is as much the outcome of ignorance 
as of impiety. When one meets in the “Hibbert Journal” from 
the pen of its editor such a statement as this: “Society 


- abounds with earnest and educated persons who have lost 


faith in a living personal God, and see their fellows and fore- 
see themselves passing out of life entirely without hope,” and 
when Blatchford in the English “Clarion” writes: “There is 
no Heavenly Father watching tenderly over us, His creatures, 
He is the baseless shadow of a wistful dream,” it becomes ap- 
parent that theoretical atheism is not extinct, even in cultured 


circles, and that some observations with regard to it may still 


be needful. Let these observations be the following: 

1. Belief that there is no God does not amount to a dem- 
onstration that no God is. Neither, it is true, does belief that 
God is prove the truth of the proposition except to the indi- 
vidual in whose heart that belief has been awakened by the 
Divine Spirit. To another than him it is destitute of weight 
as an argument in support of the theistic position, At the 
same time it is of importance, while conceding this, to empha- 
size the fact that disbelief in the existence of a Divine Being 
is not equivalent to a demonstration that there is no God. 

2. Such a demonstration is from the nature of the case 
impossible. Here again it may be true as Kant contends that 
reason cannot demonstrate (that is, by logic) the existence of 
God; but it is equally true, as the same philosopher admits, 
that reason can just as little disprove the existence of God, 
It was well observed by the late Prof. Calderwood of the Edin- 
burgh University that “the divine existence is a truth so plain 
that it needs no proof, as it is a truth so high that it admits 
of none.” But the situation is altered when it comes to a posi- 
tive denial of that existence. The idea of God once formed 
in the mind, whether as an intuition or as a deduction, cannot 
be laid aside without convincing evidence that it is delusive 
and unreal. And such evidence cannot be produced. As Dr. 
Chalmers long ago observed, before one can positively assert 
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that there is no God, he must arrogate to himself the wisdom 
and ubiquity of God. He must explore the entire circuit of 
the universe to be sure that no God is there. He must have 
interrogated all the generations of mankind and all the hier- 
archies of heaven to be certain they had never heard of a God. 

In short, as Chalmers puts it, “For man not to know God, 
he has only to sink beneath the level of our common nature. 
But to deny God he must be God himself.” 

3. Denial of the divine existence is not warranted by in- 
ability to discern traces of God’s presence in the universe. 
Prof. Huxley, who once described himself in a letter to Charles 
Kingsley as “exactly what the Christian world called, and, so 
far as he could judge, was justified in calling him, an atheist 
and infidel,” appeared to think it was. “I cannot see,” he 
wrote, “one shadow or tittle of evidence that the Great Un- 
_ known underlying the phenomena of the universe stands to us 
in the relation of a Father, loves us and cares for us as Chris- 
tianity asserts.” Blatchford also with equal emphasis affirms: 
“T cannot believe that God is a personal God who interferes 
in human affairs. I cannot see in science, or in experience, 
or in history, any signs of such a God or of such intervention.” 
Neither of these writers, however, it may be presumed, would 
on reflection advance their incapacity to perceive the foot- 
prints or hear the voices of the Creator as proof that no 
Creator existed, any more than a blind man would maintain 
there was no sun because he could not see it, or a deaf man 
would contend there was no sound because he never heard it. 
The incapacity of Huxley and Blatchford to either see or hear 
God may, and no doubt does, serve as an explanation of their 
atheistical creed, but assuredly it is no justification of the same, 
since a profounder reasoner than either has said: “The in- 
visible things of God since the creation of the world are clear- 
ly seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
even His everlasting power and divinity; so that they [who 
believe not] are without excuse.” 
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4. The majority of mankind, not in Christian countries 
only, but also in heathen lands, from the beginning of the 
world onward, have believed in the existence of a Supreme 
Being. They may frequently, as Paul says, have “changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beasts and creep- 
ing things ;” but deeply seated in their natures, debased though 
these were by sin, lay the conception of a Superhuman Power 
to whom they owed allegiance and whose favor was indis- 
pensable to their happiness. It was a saying of Plutarch that 
in his day a man might travel the world over without finding 
a city without temples and gods; in our day isolated cases 
have been cited of tribes—the Andaman Islanders by Sir John 
Lubbock, and the Fuegians, by Admiral Fitzroy—who have 
exhibited no signs that they possessed a knowledge either of 
God or of religion. But it is at least open to question whether 
the investigators on whose testimony such instances are ad- 
vanced did not fail to discover traces. of what they sought 
either through want of familiarity with the language of the 
natives, or through starting with the presupposition that the 
religious conceptions of the natives must be equally exalted 
with their own. In any case, on the principle that exceptions 
prove the rule, it may be set down as incontrovertible that the 
vast majority of mankind have possessed some idea of a 
Supreme Being; so that if the truth or falsehood of the 
proposition, “There is no God,” is to be determined by the 
counting of votes, the question is settled in the negative, that 
is, against the atheist’s creed. 


Il. THE CONFESSION OF THE AGNOSTIC 
“t CANNOT TELL WHETHER THERE IS A GOD OR NOT” 
Without dogmatically affirming that there is no God, the 
Agnostic practically insinuates that whether there is a God 


or not, nobody can tell and it does not much matter—that man 
with his loftiest powers of thought and reason and with his 
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best appliances of research, cannot come to speech with God or 
obtain reliable information concerning Him, can only build up 
an imaginary picture, like an exaggerated or overgrown man, 
and call that God—in other words, can only make a God after 
his own image and in his own likeness without being sure 
whether any corresponding reality stands behind it, or even if 
there is, whether that reality can be said to come up to the 
measure of a Divine Being or be entitled to be designated God. 
The agnostic does not deny that behind the phenomena of the 
universe there may be a Power, but whether there is or not, 
and if there is, whether that Power is a Force or a Person, are 
among the things unknown and unknowable, so that practically, 
God being outside and beyond the sphere of man’s knowledge, 
it can never be of consequence whether there be a God or not— 
it can never be more than a subject of curious speculation, 
like that which engages the leisure time of some astronomers, 
whether there be inhabitants in the planet Mars or not. 

As thus expounded, the creed of the agnostic is open to 
serious objections, 

1. Jt entirely ignores the spiritual factor im man’s nature, 
—either denying the soul’s existence altogether, or viewing it 
as merely a function of the body; er, if regarding it as a sepa- 
rate entity distinct from the body, and using its faculties to ap- 
prehend and reason about external objects, yet denying its 
ability to discern spiritual realities. On either alternative, it is 
contradicted by both Scripture and experience. From Genesis 
to Revelation the Bible proceeds upon the assumption that 
man is more than “six feet of clay,” “curiously carved and 
wondrously articulated,” that “there is a spirit in man,” and 
that this spirit has power not only to apprehend things unseen 
but to come into touch with God and to be touched by Him, or, 
in Scripture phrase, to see and know God and to be seen and 
known by Him. Nore can it be denied that man is conscious 
of being more than animated matter, and of having power to 
apprehend more than comes within the range of his senses, for 
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_ he can and does entertain ideas and cherish feelings that have 


at least no direct connection with the senses, and can originate 
thoughts, emotions and volitions that have not been excited 
by external objects. And as to knowing God, Christian ex- 


- perience attests the truth of Scripture when it says that this 


knowledge is no figure of speech or illusion of the mind, but a 
sober reality. It is as certain as language can make it that 
Abraham and Jacob, Moses and Joshua, Samuel and David, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, had no doubt whatever that they knew 


_ God and were known of Him; and multitudes of Christians 


exist to-day whom it would not be easy to convince that they 


~ could not and did not know God, although not through the 


medium of the senses or even of the pure reason. 

2. It takes for granted that things cannot be adequately 
known unless they are fully known. This proposition, how- 
ever, cannot be sustained in either Science or Philosophy, in 
ordinary life or in religious experience. Science knows there 
are such things as life (vegetable and animal), and force 
(electricity and magnetism for example), but confesses its 
ignorance of what life and force are as to their essence—all 
that is understood about them being their properties and 
effects. Philosophy can expound the laws of thought, but is 
baffled to unriddle the secret of thought itself, how it is ex- 
cited in the soul by nerve-movements caused by impressions 
from without, and how it can express itself by originating 
counter movements in the body. In ordinary life human be- 
ings know each other adequately for all practical purposes 
while aware that in each there are depths which the other 
cannot fathom, each being shut off from the other by what 
Prof. Dods calls “the limitations of personality.” Nor is 
the case different in religious experience. The Christian, like 
Paul, may have no difficulty in saying, “Christ liveth in me,” 
but he cannot explain to himself or others, how. Hence the 
inference must be rejected that because the finite mind cannot 
fully comprehend the infinite, therefore it cannot know the 
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infinite at all, and must remain forever uncertain whether 
there is a God or not. Scripture, it should be noted, does not 
say that any finite mind can fully find out God; but it does 
say that men may know God from the things which He has 
made, and more especially from the Image of Himself which 
has been furnished in Jesus Christ, so that if they fail to know 
Him, they are without excuse. 

3. It virtually undermines the foundations of morality. 
For if one cannot tell whether there is a God or not, how can 
one be sure that there is any such thing as morality? The 
distinctions between right and wrong which one makes in the 
regulation of his conduct may be altogether baseless. It is 
true a struggle may be made to keep them up out of a pru- 
dential regard for future safety, out of a desire to be on the 
winning side in case there should be a God. But it is doubt- 
ful if the imperative “ought” would long resound within 
one’s soul, were the conclusion once reached that no one could 
tell whether behind the phenomena of nature or of conscious- 
ness there was a God or not. Morality no more than religion 
can rest on uncertainties. 


III. THE BOAST OF THE MATERIALIST 
“T DO NOT NEED A GOD, I CAN RUN THE UNIVERSE WITHOUT ONE” 


Only grant him to begin with an ocean of atoms and a force 
to set them in motion and he will forthwith explain the mystery 
of creation. If we have what he calls a scientific imagination, 
he will let us see the whole process,—the molecules or atoms 
circling and whirling, dancing and skipping, combining and 
dividing, advancing and retiring, selecting partners and form- 
ing groups, closing in their ranks and opening them out again, 
building up space-filling masses, growing hotter and hotter as 
they wheel through space, whirling swifter and swifter, till 
through sheer velocity they swell and burst, after which they 
break up into fragments and cool down into a complete planet- 
ary system. 
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Inviting us to light upon this globe, the materialist will 
show us how through long centuries, mounting up to millions 
of years, the various rocks which form the earth’s crust were 
deposited. Nay, if we will dive with him to the bottom of 
the ocean he will point out the first speck of dead matter that 
sprang into life, protoplasm, though he cannot tell when or 
how. Having startled us with this, he will lead us up the 
Great Staircase of Nature with its 26 or 27 steps, and tell us 
how on this step the vegetable grew into an animal, and how 
after many more steps the animal became a man, and thus 
the whole evolutionary drama will be unrolled. 

Concerning this theory of the universe, however, it is perti- 
nent to make these remarks: 

1. Taken at its full value, with unquestioning admission 
of the alleged scientific facts on which it is based, it is at best 
only an inference or working hypothesis, which may or may 
not be true and which certainly cannot claim to be beyond 
dispute. 

2. So far from securing universal acceptance, it has been 
repudiated by scientists of the highest repute. “The Kant- 
Laplace theory of the origin of the solar system by the whirl- 
ing masses of nebulous matter, till rings flew off and became 
the worlds we see,” says a German writer, “can no more be 
defended by any scientist” (Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1905, 
p. 957). The attempt to explain in this way the origin of the 
universe, says Merz, can be described as “belonging to the 
romance of science’ (European Thought in the 19th Cent., 
p. 285). Indeed Laplace himself put it forward “with great 
reserve, and only as a likely suggestion” (ibid., p. 285). As 
regards the derivation of man from the lower animals, it is 
enough to remember that the late Prof. Virchow maintained 
that “we cannot designate it as a revelation of science, that man 
descends from the ape or from any other animal” (Nature, 
Dec, 8, 1877); that Prof. Paulsen, speaking of Haeckel, says 
“he belongs already to a dead generation,” and calls his theory 
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of materialistic evolution “an example of incredible frivolity 
in the treatment of serious problems” (see Princeton Review, 
Oct., 1906, p. 443); that Prof. Von E. Pfenningsdorf de- 
clares “the materialistic explanation of the world to be un- 
tenable’ (see Theologische Rundschau, 1905, p. 85); that 
Fleischman in his book, “Die Desendenz Theorie,” denies evo- 
lution altogether; that Dr. Rudolph Otto admits that “popu- 
lar Darwinism (Darwinisms Vulgaris),” by which he means 
“that man is really descended from monkeys,” is “theoret- 
ically worthless” (Naturalism and Religion, p. 94); and that 
Prof. Pettigrew of St. Andrew’s University writes: “There 
is, it appears to me, no proof that man is directly descended 
from the ape, and indirectly from the mollusc or monad” 
(Design in Nature, Vol. III, p. 1324). 

3. Conceding all that evolutionists demand, that from mat- 
ter and force the present cosmos has been developed, the 
question remains, whether this excludes or renders unneces- 
sary the intervention of God as the prime mover im the process. 
If it does, one would like to know whence matter and force 
came. For the atoms or molecules, formerly supposed to be 
ultimates and indivisible, have now been proved by science 
to be manufactured and capable of being analyzed into myriads 
of electrons; and it is hardly supposable that they manufac- 
tured themselves. Moreover, one would like to know how 
these atoms or electrons came to attract and repel one another 
and form combinations, if there was no original cause behind 
them and no aim before them? If even matter be construed 
as a form of energy, or force, the difficulty is not removed, 
since force in its last analysis is the output of will and will 
implies intelligence or conscious personality. 

From this conclusion escape is impossible, except by as- 
suming that matter and force existed from eternity; in which 
case they must have contained in themselves the germs of life 
and intelligence—in other words must themselves have been 
God—in posse, if not in esse, in potentiality if not in reality. 
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But against this pantheistical assumption must ever lie the diffi- 
culty of explaining how or why the God that was latent in 
matter or force was so long in arriving at consciousness in man, 
and how before man appeared, the latent God being uncon- 
scious could have directed the evolutionary process which 
fashioned the cosmos. Till these inquiries are satisfactorily 
answered, it will not be possible to accept the materialistic 
solution of the universe. 


IV. THE DESIRE OF THE (BIBLE) FOOL 
“I WISH THERE WAS NO GOD” 


Only a few words need be given to this rejoinder, as the 
fool does not say in his intellect, but only in his heart, there 
is no God. In his case the wish is father to the thought. 
Secretly persuaded in his mind that there is a God, he would 
much rather there had been none. It would suit him better. 
But the fact that he cannot advance to a categorical denial of 
the Divine Existence is an indirect witness to the innate con- 
viction which the human heart possesses, that there is a God 
in whom man lives and moves and has his being. 


V. THE DECLARATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 


“I CANNOT DO WITHOUT A GOD, WITHOUT A GOD I CAN NEITHER 
ACCOUNT FOR THE UNIVERSE AROUND ME, NOR EXPLAIN 
TESUS CHRIST ABOVE ME, NOR UNDERSTAND THE 
SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCES WITHIN ME” 


1. Without a God the material universe around the Chris- 
tian is and remains a perplexing enigma. p 

When he surveys that portion of the universe which lies 
open to his gaze, he sees marks of wisdom, power and good- 
ness that irresistibly suggest the idea of a God. When he 
looks upon the stellar firmament with its innumerable orbs, 
and considers their disposition and order, their balancing and 
circling, he instinctively argues that these shining suns and 
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systems must have been created, arranged and upheld by a 
Divine Mind. When, restricting his attention to the earth 
on which he stands, he notes the indications of design or of 
adaptation of means to end which are everywhere visible, as 
witnessed, for example, in the constancy of nature’s laws and 
forces, in the endless variety of nature’s forms, inanimate and 
animate, as well as in their wonderful gradation not only in 
their kinds but also in the times of their appearing, and in the 
marvelous adjustment of organs to environment, he feels con- 
strained to reason that these things are not the result of chance 
which is blind or the spontaneous output of matter, which in 


itself, so far as known to him, is powerless, lifeless and unin-— 


telligent, but can only be the handiwork of a Creative Mind. 
When further he reflects that in the whole round of human ex- 
perience, effects have never been known to be produced without 
causes; that designs have never been known to be conceived 
or worked out without designers and artificers; that dead mat- 
ter has never been known to spring into life either spon- 
taneously or by the application of means; that one kind of life 
has never been known to transmute itself spontaneously or to 
be transmuted artificially into another, neither a vegetable into 
an animal, nor an animal into a man; and when lastly, accept- 
ing the guidance of science, he perceives that in the upward 
ascent or evolution of nature dead matter was, after an inter- 
val, perhaps of millions of years, followed by vegetable life, 
and this again by animal existence, and this by man precisely 
as Scripture asserts, he once more feels himself shut up to the 
conclusion that the whole cosmos must be the production of 
mind, even of a Supreme Intelligence infinitely powerful, wise 
and good. Like the Hebrew psalmist he feels impelled to say, 
“OQ Lord! how manifold are Thy works: in wisdom hast 
Thou made them all!” 

Should the philosopher interject, that this argument does 


not necessarily require an Infinite Intelligence but only an 


artificer capable of constructing such a universe as the present, 
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the answer is that if such an artificer existed he himself would 
require to be accounted for, since beings that are finite must 
_ have begun to be, and therefore must have been caused. 
Accordingly this artificer must have been preceded by 
another greater than himself, and that by another still greater, 
_and so on travelling backwards forever. Hence it was argued 
by Kant that pure reason could not demonstrate the exist- 
ence of God, but only of a competent demiurge or world- 
builder. But this reasoning is fallacious. The human mind 
cannot rest in an endless succession of effects without a 
First Cause, like a chain depending from nothing. Kant him- 
self seemed to recognize the unsatisfactory character of his 
logic, since, after casting out God from the universe as Creator, 
he sought to bring Him in again as Supreme Moral Governor. 

But if man’s moral nature cannot be explained without a 
Supreme Moral Lawgiver, on what principle can it be reasoned 
that man’s intellectual nature demands less than a Supreme 
Intelligence ? 

2. Without a God the Christian cannot explain to himself 
the Person of Jesus. 

Leaving out of view what the Gospels report about His 
virgin birth (though we do not regard the narratives as un- 
historical or the fact recorded as incredible), and fixing at- 
tention solely on the four records, the Christian discerns a 
personality that cannot be accounted for on ordinary prin- 
ciples. It is not merely that Jesus performed works such as 
none other man did, and spoke words such as never fell from 
mortal lips; it is that in addition His life was one of incom- 
parable goodness—of unwearied philanthropy, self-sacrificing 
love, lowly humility, patient meekness and spotless purity— 
such as never before had been witnessed on earth, and never 
since has been exhibited by any of His followers. It is that 
Jesus, being such a personality as described by those who 
beheld His glory to be that of an only-begotten from a Father, 
full of grace and truth, put forth such pretensions and claims 
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as were wholly unfitting in the lips of a mere man, and much | 


more of a sinful man, declaring Himself to be the Light of the 
World and the Bread of Life: giving out that He had power 
to forgive sins and to raise the dead; that He had pre-existed 


before He came to earth and would return to that pre-existent — 


state when His work was done, which work was to die for 


men’s sins; that He would rise from the dead and ascend up — 


into heaven, both of which He actually did; and asserting that 
He was the Son of God, the equal of the Father and the 
future Judge of mankind. The Christian studying this picture 
perceives that, while to it belong the lineaments of a man, it 
also wears the likeness of a God, and he reasons that if that 
picture was drawn from the life (and how otherwise could it 
have been drawn?) then a God must once have walked this 
earth in the person of Jesus. For the Christian no other con- 


clusion is possible. Certainly not that of the New Theology, | 


which makes of Jesus a sinful man, distinguishing Him from 


Christ, the so-called ideal figure of the creeds, and calling — 


Him divine only in the sense that other men are divine 
though in a lesser degree than He. But even the New 
Theology cannot escape from the implication of its own creed. 
For if Jesus was the divinest man that ever lived on earth, 
then naturally His Word should carry.more weight than that 
of any other, and He taught emphatically, not only that there 


was a personal God whose Son He was, but that men should - 


pray: “Our Father which art in Heaven.” 

3. Without a God the Christian cannot understand the 
facts of his own consciousness. 

Take first the idea of God of which he finds himself pos- 
sessed on arriving at the age of intelligence and responsibility. 
How it comes to pass that this great idea should arise within 
him if no such being as God exists, is something he cannot 
understand. To say that he has simply inherited it from his 
parents or absorbed it from his contemporaries is not to solve 
the problem, but only to put it back from generation to gen- 
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eration. The question remains, How did this idea first orig- 
inate in the soul? To answer that it gradually grew up out of 
totemism and animism as practiced by the low-grade races 
who, impelled by superstitious fears, conceived material ob- 
jects to be inhabited by ghosts or spirits, is equally an evasion 


of the problem. Because again the question arises, How did 


these low-grade races arrive at the conception of spirits as 
distinguished from bodies or material objects in general? 
Should it be responded that veneration for deceased ancestors — 
begat the conception of a God, one must further demand by | 
what process of reasoning they were conducted from the con- 
ception of as many gods as there were deceased ancestors to 


_ that of one Supreme Deity or Lord of all. The only satis- 


factory explanation of the latent consciousness of God which 
man in all ages and lands has shown himself to be possessed 
of is, that it is one of the soul’s intuitions, a part of the intel- 
lectual and moral furniture with which it comes into'the world; 
that at first this idea or intuition lies within the soul as a 
seed corn which gradually opens out as the soul rises into full 
possession of its powers and is appealed to by external nature; 
that had sin not entered into the world this idea or intuition 
would have everywhere expanded into full bloom, filling the 
soul with a clear and radiant conception of the Divine Being, 
in whose image it has been made; but that now in consequence 
of the blighting influence of sin this idea or intuition has been 
everywhere more or less dimmed and weakened and in hea- 


then nations corrupted and debased. 


Then rising to the distinctly religious experience of con- 


‘version, the Christian encounters a whole series or group 


of phenomena which to him are inexplicable, if there is no 
God. Conscious of a change partly intellectual but mainly 
moral and spiritual, a change so complete as to amount to an 
inward revolution, what Scripture calls a new birth or a new 
creation, he cannot trace it to education or to environment, 
to philosophical reflection or to prudential considerations. 
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The only reasonable account he can furnish of it is that he has — 


been laid hold of by an unseen but Superhuman Power, so 
that he feels constrained to say like Paul: “By the grace of 
God I am what I am.” And not only so, but as the result 
of this inward change upon his nature, he realizes that he 
stands in a new relation to that Supreme Power which has 
quickened and renewed him, that he can and does enter into 
personal communion with Him through Jesus Christ, address- 
ing to Him prayers and receiving from Him benefits and bless- 
ings in answer to those prayers. 

These experiences of which the Christian is conscious may 
be characterized by the non-Christian as illusions, but to the 
Christian they are realities; and being realities they make 
it simply impossible for him to believe there is no God. Rather 
they inspire him with confidence that God is, and is the Re- 
warder of them that diligently seek Him, and that of Him 
and through Him and to Him are all things; to whom be 
glory for ever. Amen. 


CHAPTER III 
SIN AND JUDGMENT TO COME 


BY SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K. C. B., LL. D., 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


The Book of Judges records that in evil days when civil 
war was raging in Israel, the tribe of Benjamin boasted of 
having 700 men who “could sling stones at a hair breadth and 
not miss.” Nearly two hundred times the Hebrew word 
chatha, here translated “miss,” is rendered “sin” in our Eng- 
lish Bible; and this striking fact may teach us that while “all 
unrighteousness is sin,” the root-thought of sin is far deeper. 
Man is a sinner because, like a clock that does not tell the 
time, he fails to fulfill the purpose of his being. And that 
purpose is (as the Westminster divines admirably state it), 
“to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” Our Maker in- 
tended that “we should be to the praise of His glory.” But 
we utterly fail of this; we “come short of the glory of God.” 
Man is a sinner not merely because of what he does, but by 
reason of what he is. 


MAN A FAILURE 


That man is a failure is denied by none save the sort of 
people who say in their heart, “There is no God.” For, are 
we not conscious of baffled aspirations, and unsatisfied long- 
ings after the infinite? Some there are, indeed, we are told, 
who have no such aspirations. There are seeming exceptions, 
no doubt—Mr. A. J. Balfour instances “street arabs and ad- 
vanced thinkers’”—but such exceptions can be explained. And 
these aspirations and longings—these cravings of our higher 
being—are quite distinct from the groan of the lower creation. 
How, then, can we account for them? The atheistical evolu- 
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tion which has superseded Darwinism can tell us nothing here. 
They are a part of the mass of proof that man is by nature a 
religious being ; and that indisputable fact points to the further 
fact that he is God’s creature. People who are endowed with 
an abnormal capacity for “simple faith” may possibly attribute 
the intellectual and aesthetical phenomena of man’s being to 
the great “primordial germ,” a germ which was not created at 
all, but (according to the philosophy of one of Mark Twain’s 
amusing stories), “only just happened.” But most of us are 
so dull-witted that we cannot rise to belief in an effect with- 
out an adequate cause; and if we accepted the almighty germ 
hypothesis we should regard it as a more amazing display of 
creative power than the “Mosaic cosmogony” described. 


WHY A FAILURE? 


But all this, which is so clear to every free and fearless 
thinker, gives rise to a difficulty of the first magnitude. If 
man be a failure, how can he be a creature of a God who is 
infinite in wisdom and goodness and power? He is like a 
bird with a broken wing, and God does not make birds with 
broken wings. If a bird cannot fly, the merest baby con- 
cludes that something must have happened to it. And by an 
equally simple process of reasoning we conclude that some 
evil has happened to our race. And here the Eden Fall af- 
fords an adequate explanation of the strange anomalies of our 
being, and no other explanation of them is forthcoming. Cer- 
tain it is, then, that man is God’s creature, and no less certain 
is it that he is a fallen creature. Even if Scripture were 
silent here, the patent facts would lead us to infer that some 
disaster such as that which Genesis records must have befallen 
the human race. 


MAN WITHOUT EXCUSE 
But, while this avails to solve one difficulty, it suggests 


another. The dogma of the moral depravity of man, and 
irremediable, cannot be reconciled with divine justice in pun- 
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ishing sin. If by the law of his fallen nature man were 
incapable of doing right, it would be clearly inequitable to pun- 
ish him for doing wrong. If the Fall had made him crooked- 
backed, to punish him for not standing upright, would be 
worthy of an unscrupulous and cruel tyrant. But we must 
distinguish between theological dogma and divine truth. That 
man is without excuse is the clear testimony of Holy Writ. 
This, moreover, is asserted emphatically of the heathen; and 
its truth is fully established by the fact that even heathendom 
has produced some clean, upright lives. Such cases, no doubt, 
are few and far between; but that in no way affects the prin- 
ciple of the argument; for, what some have done all might do. 
True it is that in the antediluvian age the entire race was 
sunk in vice; and such was also the condition of the Canaan- 
ites in later times. But the divine judgments that fell on them 
are proof that their condition was not solely an inevitable 
consequence of the Fall. For, in that case the judgments 
would have been a display, not of divine justice, but of ruth- 
less vengeance. 


DEPRAVITY IN RELIGIOUS NATURE 


And, further, if this dogma were true, all unregenerate men 
would be equally degraded, whereas, in fact, the unconverted 
religionist can maintain as high a standard of morality as the 
spiritual Christian. In this respect the life of Saul the Phari- 
see was as perfect as that of Paul the Apostle of the Lord. 
His own testimony to this is unequivocal. (Acts 26:4, 5; Phil. 
3:4-6.) No less so is his confession that, notwithstanding 
his life of blameless morality, he was a persecuting blasphemer 
and the chief of sinners. (1 Tim. 1:13.) 

The solution of this seeming enigma is to be found in the 
fact so plainly declared in the Scripture, that it is not in the 
moral, but in the religious or the spiritual sphere, that man 
is hopelessly depraved and lost. Hence the terrible word—as 
true of those who stand on a pinnacle of high morality as of 
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those who wallow in filthy sin—‘they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God.” ‘The ox knows his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib.”” But, as for us, we have gone astray like 
lost sheep. The natural man does not know his God. 


MAN A SINNER IN CHARACTER 


While then sin has many aspects, man is a sinner, I repeat, 
primarily and essentially, not because of what he does but 
because of what he is. And this brings into prominence the 
obvious truth that sin is to be judged from the divine, and not 
from the human, standpoint. It relates to God’s requirements 
and not to man’s estimate of himself. And this applies to all 
the many aspects in which sin may be regarded. “It may be 
contemplated as the missing of a mark or aim; it is then 
dpapria or dudprnpa: the overpassing or transgressing of a line; 
it is then wapaBasis: the disobedience to a voice; in which case 
it is wapaxoy: the falling where one should have stood upright; 
this will be sapdrrwpa: ignorance:of what one ought to have 
known; this will be dyvénua: diminishing of that which should 
have been rendered in full measure which is TTyva: non- 
observance of a law, which is dvopéa or wapavouia: a discord, 
and then it is wAyppéAea and in other ways almost out of 
number.” 

This well known passage from Archbishop Trench’s 
“Synonyms” must not be taken as a theological statement of 
doctrine. As Dr. Trench notices on a later page, the word 
dpaptia has a far wider scope than “the missing of a mark or 
aim.” It is used in the New Testament as the generic term 
for sin. And dyouéa has a far deeper significance than the 
“non-observance of a law.” ‘H dyspria éoriv } évouia, we read 
in 1 John 3:4; and “sin is lawlessness” is the revisers’ admira- 
ble rendering of the apostle’s words. What anarchy is in 
another sphere, anomia is in this—not mere non-observance 
of a law, but a revolt against, and defiance of law. “Original 
sin” may sometimes find expression in “I cannot;” but “T will 
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not” is at the back of all actual sin; its root principle is the 
assertion of a will that is not subject to the will of God. 


THE CARNAL MIND 


Spiritual truths are spiritually discerned; but when ‘the 
Apostle Paul declares that “the carnal mind,” that is, the un- 
enlightened mind of the natural man, “is enmity against God, 
for it is not subject to the law of God” (Rom. 8:7), he is 
stating what is a fact in the experience of all thoughtful men. 
It is not that men by nature prefer evil to good; that betokens 
a condition due to vicious practices. “Given up to a reprobate 
mind” is the apostle’s description of those who are thus de- 
praved by the indulgence of “shameful passions.” The sub- 
ject is a delicate and unsavory one; but all who have experi- 
ence of criminals can testify that the practice of unnatural 
vices destroys all power of appreciating the natural virtues. 
As the first chapter of Romans tells us, the slaves of such 
vices sink to the degradations, not only of “doing such things,” 
but of “taking pleasure in them that do them” (Rom. 1:24- 
32). All power of recovery is gone—there is nothing in them 
to which appeal can be made.* 

But this is abnormal. Notwithstanding indulgence in “nat- 
‘ural’ vice, there is in man a latent sense of self-respect which 
may be invoked. Even a great criminal is not insensible to 
such an appeal. For, although his powers of self-control may 
be almost paralyzed, he does not call evil good, but acknowl- 
edges it to be evil. And thus to borrow the apostle’s words, 
he “consents to the law that it is good.” But, if he does so, it 
is because he recognizes it to be the law of his own better na- 
ture. He is thinking of what is due to himself. Speak to. 
him of what is due to God, and the latent enmity of the “car- 
nal mind” is at once aroused. In the case of one who has had 


*]_ cannot refrain from saying that if I can intelligently ‘‘justify 
the ways of God’’ in destroying the cities of the plain, and decreeing 
the extermination of the Canaanites, I owe it to knowledge gained in 
police work in London, for wxnatural vice seems to be hereditary. 
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a religious training, the manifestations of that enmity may be 
modified or restrained; but he is conscious of it none the less. 
Thoughtful men of the world, I repeat, do not share the 
doubts which some theologians entertain as to the truth of 
Scriptural teaching on this subject. For, every waking hour 
brings proof “that the relationship between man and his Maker 
has become obscured, and that even when he knows the will 
of God there is something in his nature which prompts him to 
rebel against it.” Such a state of things, moreover, is obvi- 
ously abnormal, and if the divine account of it be rejected, it 
must remain a mystery unsolved and unsoluble. The Eden 
Fall explains it, and no other explanation can be offered. 


THE ROOT OF SIN 


It might be argued that an unpremeditated sin—a sin in 
which mind and will have no part—is a contradiction in terms. 
But this we need not discuss, for it is enough for the present 
purpose to notice the obvious fact that with unfallen beings 
such a sin would be impossible. As the Epistle of James 
declares, every sin is the outcome of an evil desire. And eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit was the result of a desire excited by 
yielding to the tempter’s wiles. When a woman harbors the 
thought of breaking her marriage vow she ceases to be pure; 
and once our parents lent a willing ear to Satan’s gospel, 
“Ye shall not surely die,” “Ye shall be as gods knowing good 
and evil,” their fall was an accomplished fact. The overt act 
of disobedience, which followed as of course, was but the out- 
ward manifestation of it. And, as their ruin was accom- 
plished, not by the corruption of their morals, but by the un- 
dermining of their faith in God, it is not, I repeat, in the 
moral, but in the spiritual sphere, that the ruin is complete and 
hopeless. 

RECONCILIATION THE GREAT NEED 


Therefore also is it that while “patient continuance in well 
doing” is within the human capacity, Rom. 2:6-11 applies to 
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all whether with or without a divine revelation; but of course 
the test and standard would be different with the Jew and the 
heathen, and the denial of this not only supplies an adequate 
apology for a life of sin, but impugns the justice of the divine 
judgment which awaits it—no amount of success, no measure 
of attainment, in this sphere can avail to put us right with 
God. If my house be in darkness owing to the electric cur- 
rent having been cut off, no amount of care bestowed upon 
my plant and fittings will restore the light. My first need 
is to have the current renewed. And so here; man by nature 
is “alienated from the life of God,” and his first need is to 
be reconciled to God: And apart from redemption reconcilia- 
tion is impossible. 


NEO-CHRISTIANISM 


A discussion of the sin question apart from God’s remedy 
for sin would present the truth in a perspective so wholly 
false as to suggest positive error. But before passing on to 
speak of the remedy something more needs to be said about 
the disease. For the loose thoughts so prevalent today respect- 
ing the atonement are largely due to an utterly inadequate 
appreciation of sin; and this again depends on ignorance of 
God. Sin in every respect of it has, of course, a relation to a 
savage; and as man is God’s creature the standard is, again 
of course, divine perfection. But the God of the neo-Chris- 
tianism of the day—we must not call it Christianity—is a 
weak and gentle human “Jesus” who has supplanted the God 
of both nature and revelation. 

The element of the folly in religious heresies affords 
material for an interesting psychological study. If the Gospels 
be not authentic, then, so far as the teaching of Christ is con- 
cerned, intelligent agnosticism will be the attitude of every 
one who is not a superstitious religionist. ‘But if the records 
of the ministry be trustworthy, it is certain, first, that the 
Hebrew Scriptures were the foundation of the Lord’s teach- 
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ing; and secondly, that His warnings of divine judgment upon 
sin were more terrible than even the thunders of Sinai. Dur- 
ing all the age in which the echoes of those thunders mingled 
with the worship of His people, the prophetic spirit could 
discern the advent of a future day of full redemption. And 
it was in the calm and sunshine of the dawning of that long 
promised day that He spoke of a doom more terrible than 
that which engulfed the sinners of Sodom and Gomorrah, for 
all who saw His works and heard His words, and yet repented 
not. 


THE PERFECT STANDARD 


And here we may get hold of a great principle which will 
help us to reconcile seemingly conflicting statements of Scrip- 
ture, and to silence some of the cavils of unbelief. The 
thoughtful will recognise that in divine judgment the standard 
must be perfection. And when thus tested, both the proud 
religionist Christendom “exalted to heaven” like Capernaum 
by, outward privilege and blessing, and the typical savage of 
a degraded heathendom, must stand together. If God accepted 
a lower standard than perfect righteousness He would declare 
Himself unrighteous; and the great problem of redemption 
is not how He can be just in condemning, but how He can 
be just in forgiving. In a criminal court “guilty or not 
guilty” is the first question to be dealt with in every case, and 
this levels all distinctions; and so it is here; all men “come 
short,” and therefore “all the world” is brought in “guilty 
before God.” But after verdict comes the sentence and at 
this stage the question of degrees of guilt demands consider- 
ation. And at “the Great Assize” that question will be decided 
with perfect equity. For some there will be many stripes, for 
others there will be few. In the Vision given us of that 
awful scene we read that “the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, according to their: 
works’ (Rev. 20:12). ; 
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And this will be the scope and purpose of the judgment 
of the Great Day. The transcendent question of the ultimate 
fate of men must be settled before the advent of that day; 
for the resurrection will declare it and the resurrection pre- 
cedes the judgment. For there is a “resurrection unto life,” 
and a “resurrection unto judgment” (John 5:29). While the 
redeemed, we are expressly told, will be “raised in glory”’— 
and “we know that we shall be like Him,” with bodies “‘fash- 
foned like unto His glorious body” (Phil. 3:21)—the lost 
will be raised in bodies; but here I pause, for Scripture is 
almost silent on this subject, and conjecture is unsafe. It 
may be that just as criminals leave a prison in garb like that 
they wore on entering it, so the doomed may reappear in 


~ bodies akin to those that were the instruments of their vices 


and sins on earth. If the saved are to be raised in glory and 
honor and incorruption, (1 Cor. 15:42-44), may not the lost 
be recalled to bodily life in corruption, dishonor and shame? 


JUDGMENT TO COME 


But though the supreme issue of the destiny of men does 
not await that awful inquest, “judgment to come” is a reality 
for all. For it is of the people of God that the Word declares 
‘“we shall all stand before the judgment seat of Christ,” and 
“every one of us shall give account of himself to God” (Rom. 
14:10, 12). And that judgment will bring reward to some 
and loss to others. Incalculable harm results from that sort 
of teaching which dins into the ears of the unconverted that 
they have no power to live a pure and decent life, and which 
deludes the Christian into thinking that at death he will for- 
feit his personality by losing all knowledge of the past, and 
that heaven is a fool’s paradise where waters of Lethe will 
wipe out our memories of earth. “We must all be made 
manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each one 
may receive the things done in the body, according to what 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad” (2 Cor. 5:10). 
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But this judgment of “the b@ma of Christ” has only an 
incidental bearing on the theme of the present article, and it 
must not be confounded with the judgment of the “great 
white throne.” From judgment in that sense the believer has 
absolute immunity: “he cometh not into judgment, but hath 
passed out of death into life’ (John 4:26), is the Lord’s 
explicit declaration. He gives the “right to become children 
of God” “to them that believe on His Name” (John 1:12) ; 
and it is not by recourse to a criminal court that we deal 
with the lapses and misdeeds of our children. 


DEGREES OF REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 


We have seen then that man is a sinner in virtue both of 


what he is and what he does. We do what we ought not, 
and leave undone what we ought to do. For sin may be due 
to ignorance or carelessness, as well as to evil passions which 
incite to acts that stifle conscience and outrage law. And we 
have seen also that every sin gives rise to two great questions 
which need to be distinguished, though they are in a sense 
inseparable. The one finds expression in the formula, “guilty 
or not guilty,” and in respect of this no element of limitation 
or degree is possible. But after verdict, sentence; and when 
punishment is in question, degrees of guilt are infinite. 

It has been said that no two of the redeemed will have the 
same heaven; and in that sense no two of the lost will have 
the same hell. This is not a concession to popular heresies on 
this subject. For the figment of a hell of limited duration 
either traduces the character of God, or practically denies the 
work of Christ. If the extinction of being were the fate of 
the impenitent, to keep them in suffering for an aeon or a 
century would savor of the cruelty of a tyrant who, having 
decreed a criminal’s death, deferred the execution of the sen- 
tence in order to torture him. Far worse indeed than this 


’ 


for, ex hypothesi, the resurrection of the unjust could have no. 


other purpose than to increase their capacity for suffering. 
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Or, if we adopt the alternative heresy—that hell is a punitive 
and purgatorial discipline through which the sinner will pass 
to heaven—we disparage the atonement and undermine the 
truth of grace. If the prisoner gains his discharge by serving 
out his sentence, where does grace come in? And if the sin- 
ner’s sufferings can expiate his sin, the most that can be said 
for the death of Christ is that it opened a short and easy way 
to the same goal that could be reached by a tedious and painful 
journey. But further, unless the sinner is to be made right- 
eous and holy before he enters hell—and in that case, why not 
let him enter heaven at once ?—he will continue unceasingly to 
sin; and as every fresh sin will involve a fresh penalty, his 
punishment can never end. 


FALSE ARGUMENT 


Every treatise in support of these heresies relies on the 
argument that the words in our English Version, which con- 
note endless duration, represent words in the original text 


which have no significance. But this argument is exploded by 


the fact that the critic would be compelled to use these very 
words if he were set the task of retranslating our version into 
Greek. For that language has no other terminology to ex- 
press the thought. And yet it is by trading on ad captandum 
arguments of this kind, and by the prejudices which are nat- 
urally excited by partial or exaggerated statements of truth, 
that these heresies win their way. Attention is thus diverted 
from the insuperable difficulties which beset them, and from 
their bearing on the truth of the atonement. 

But Christianity sweeps away all these errors. The God 
of Sinai has not repented of His thunders, but He has fully 
revealed Himself in Christ. And the wonder of the revela- 
tion is not punishment but pardon. The great mystery of the 
Gospel is how God can be just and yet the Justifier of sinful 
men. And the Scriptures which reveal that mystery make it 
clear as light that this is possible only through redemption: 
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“not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins” (1 John 2:2). Re- 
demption is only and altogether by the death of Christ, “For 
God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’ (John 3:16). To bring in limitations here 
is to limit God. 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST 


In the wisdom of God the full revelation of “eternal judg- 
ment” and the doom of the lost, awaited the supreme mani- 
festation of divine grace and love in the Gospel of Christ; and. 
when these awiftil themes are separated from the Gospel, truth 
is presented in such a false perspective that it seems to savor 
of error. For not even the divine law and the penalties of 
disobedience will enable us to realize aright the gravity and 
heinousness of sin. This we can learn only at the Cross of 
Christ. Our estimate of sin will be proportionate to our appre- 
ciation of the cost of our redemption. Not “silver and gold” — 
human standards of value are useless here—but “the precious 
blood of Christ.” Seemingly more unbelievable than the wildest 
superstitions of human cults is the Gospel of our salvation. That 
He who was “Son of God” in all which that title signifies—God 
manifest in the flesh; for “all things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made that was made”— came 
down to earth, and having lived in rejection and contempt, died 
a death of shame, and that in virtue of his death He is the pro- 
pitiation for the world. (1 John 2:2, R. V.) 

Here, and only here, can we know the true character and 
depths of human sin, and here alone can we know, so far as 
the finite mind can ever know it, the wonders of a divine love 
that passes knowledge. 

And the benefit is to “whosoever believeth.” It was by 
unbelief that man first turned away from God; how fitting, . 
then, it is that our return to Him should be by faith. If this 
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f Gospel is true—and how few there are who really believe it 


to be true!—who can dare to impugn the justice of “ever- 


lasting punishment”? For Christ has opened the kingdom of 


heaven to all believers; the way to God is free, and whosoever 


will may come. There is no artifice in this and grace is not 


a cloak to cover favoritism. Unsolved mysteries there are in 
Holy Writ, but when we read of “God our Saviour,” who will- 


eth that all men should be saved; and of “Christ Jesus who 


gave Himself a ransom for all” (1 Tim. 2:3-6), we are stand- 
ing in the full clear light of day. 
This much is as clear as words can make it—and nothing 


-more than this concerns us—that the consequences of accept- 


ing or rejecting Christ are final and eternal. But who are 
they who shall be held guilty of rejecting? What of those 
who, though living in Christendom, have never heard the Gos- 
pel aright? And what of the heathen who have never heard 
at all? No one can claim to solve these problems without 
seeming profanely to assume the role of umpire between God 


and men. We know, and it is our joy to know, that the do- 


cision of all such questions rests with a God of perfect justice 
and infinite love. And let this be our answer to those who 
demand a solution of them. Unhesitating faith is our right 
attitude in presence of divine revelation, but where Scripture 


is silent let us keep silence.* 


*The scope of this article is limited not only by exigencies of 
space but by the nature of the subject. Therefore it contains no 
special reference to the work of the Holy Spirit. 


CHAPTER IV 
\ THE ATONEMENT* 
BY PROFESSOR FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D. D., LL. D., 


AUTHOR OF “OLD-TESTAMENT QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT,” ETC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Christian world as a whole believes in a substitu- 
tionary atonement. This has been its belief ever since it began 
_to think. The doctrine was stated by Athanasius as clearly 
and fully as by any later writer. All the great historic creeds 
which set forth the atonement at any length set forth a sub- 
stitutionary atonement. Ali the great historic systems of theol- 
ogy enshrine it as the very Ark of the Covenant, the central 
object of the Holy of Holies. 

While the Christian world in general believes in a substi- 
tutionary atonement, it is less inclined than it once was to 
regard any existing theory of substitution as entirely adequate. 
‘It accepts the substitution of Christ as a fact, and it tends to 
esteem the theories concerning it only as glimpses of a truth 
larger than all of them. It observes that an early theory found 
the necessity of the atonement in the veracity of God, that a 
later one found it in the honor of God, and that a still later 
one found it in the government of God, and it deems all these 
speculations helpful, while it yearns for further light. 


GROUNDS OF BELIEF IN SUBSTITUTION 


If we should ask those who hold this doctrine on what 
grounds they believe that Christ is the substitute for sinners, 
there would be many answers, but, perhaps, in only two of 
them would all voices agree. The first of these grounds 


*Copyrighted by the “Homiletic Review,” and published by 
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_ would be the repeated declarations of Holy Scripture, which 
are so clear, so precise, so numerous, and so varied that they 
leave no room to doubt their meaning. The other ground is 
the testimony of the human heart wherever it mourns its sin 
or rejoices-in an accomplished deliverance. The declaration 
of the Scriptures that Christ bore our sins on the cross is 
_ necessary to satisfy the longings of the soul, The Christian) 
world, in general, would say: “We believe in gravitation, in 
light, in electricity, in the all-pervading ether, because we| 
must, and not because we can explain them fully. So, we 
believe that Christ died instead of the sinner because we must, 
and not because we know all the reasons which led Ged to 
appoint and to accept His sacrifice.” | 


THE MORAL-INFLUENCE THEORY 


While the Christian world. as a whole believes in a substi- 
tutionary atonement, the doctrine is rejected by a minority of 
devout and able men, who present instead of it what has often 
been called the “moral-influence theory.” According to this, 
the sole mission of Christ was to reveal the love of God in a 
way so moving as to melt the heart and induce men to forsake 
sin. The theory is sometimes urged with so great eloquence 
and tenderness that one would fain find it sufficient as an 
interpretation at once of the Scriptures and of human want. 

Now; no one calls in question the profound spiritual influ- 
ence of Christ where He is preached as the propitiation of 
God, and those who believe the doctrine of a substitutionary 
atonement lift up the cross as the sole appointed means of 
reaching and saving the lost. They object only when “the 
moral-influence theory” is presented as a sufficient account 
of the atonement, to the denial that the work of Christ has 
rendered God propitious toward man. One may appreciate 
the moon without wishing that it put out the sun and stars. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST SUBSTITUTION 
The advocates of this theory must clear the doctrine of 
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substitution out of the way. They attempt to do this by 
advancing many arguments, only two of which need detain us 
here, since, these removed, the others, of lighter moment, will 
fall of themselves. 

-a. Substitution Impossible. 

It is said by them that the doctrine of substitution sup- 
poses that which is impossible. Guilt can not be transferred 
from one person to another. Punishment and penalty can not 
be transferred from a guilty person to an innocent one. An 
innocent person may be charged with sin, but if so he will be 
innocent still, and not guilty. An innocent person may suffer, 
but if so his suffering will not be punishment or penalty. Such 
is the objection: the Christian world, in believing that a sub- 
stitutionary atonement has been made by Christ, believes a 
thing which is contrary to the necessary laws of thought. 

The reader will observe that this objection has to do 
wholly with the definitions of the words guilt and punishment 

and penalty. It is, perhaps, worthy the serious attention of 
the theologian who wishes to keep his terms free from offense; 
but it has no force beyond the sphere of verbal criticism. It 
is true that guilt, in the sense of personal blameworthiness, 
can not be transferred from the wrongdoer to the welldoer. 
It is true that punishment, in the sense of penalty inflicted 
for personal blameworthiness, cannot be transferred from the 
wrongdoer to the welldoer. This is no discovery, and it is 
maintained as earnestly by those who believe in a substitution- 
ary atonement as by those who deny it. 

Let us use other words, if these are not clear, but let us 
hold fast the truth which they were once used to express. The 
world is so constituted that it bears the idea of substitution 
engraved upon its very heart. No man or woman or child 
escapes from suffering inflicted for the faults of others. In 

| thousands of instances these substitutionary sufferings are 
\ assumed voluntarily, and are useful. Husbands suffer in order 
/to deliver wives from sufferings richly deserved. Wives suf- 


} 
{ 
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fer in order to deliver husbands from sufferings richly de- 
served, Children suffer in order to deliver parents from suffer- 
ings richly deserved. Parents suffer in order to deliver chil- 
dren from sufferings richly deserved. Pastors often shield 
guilty churches in this way, and sometimes at the cost of life. 
Statesmen often shield guilty nations in this way, and sometimes 
at the cost of life. Lf, now, we shall teach that Christ suffered in 


order to. deliver us from su fferings which we-richly. deserve, 


we shall avoid a strife about words, and shall maintain that, 
coming into the world as a member of our race, He suffered 
to the utmost, as many other heroic souls have suffered in a 
lesser degree, by subjecting Himself to the common rule of 
vicarious suffering, instituted by God in the formation of 
human society bound together by ties of sympathy and love, 
and existing in daily operation from the dawn of history till 
this present time. 

The vicarious sufferings, by means of which the innocent 
deliver the guilty from sufferings richly deserved, are fre- 
quently assumed in the fear that over-much grief will harden 
the culprit and in a hope that a stay of judgment and the soft- 
ening lapse of time may lead him to better things. May we 
not believe that Christ was affected by a similar motive, and 
has procured that delay of the divine justice at which every 
thoughtful person wonders? But the vicarious sufferings 
which we observe in the world are frequently assumed for 
a stronger reason, in the belief that the culprit already shows 
signs of relenting, and in the assurance that patient waiting, 
even at a great cost, will be rewarded with the development of 
the tender beginnings of a new life which the thunder-storms 
of untempered equity might destroy. So it was predicted of 
Christ before His coming that “He should see of the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied.” 

Thus if Christ suffered in order to deliver us from suffer- 
ings which we richly deserved, it was also in order to deliver 
us from sin by reason of which we deserved them. 
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b. . Substitution Immoral. 

The second argument by means of which the advocates of 
“the moral-influence theory” seek to refute the doctrine of a 
substitutionary atonement is equally unfortunate with the first, 
in that, like the first, it criticizes words rather than the thoughts 
which they are employed to express. The doctrine of a sub- 
stitutionary. atonement, it is said, is immoral. Let us inquire 
what this immoral doctrine is. The doctrine, it is answered, 
that our guilt was transferred to Christ and that He was pun- 
ished for our sins, Here again let us “strive not about words.” 
Let us admit that the theologian might well express himself 
in other terms, which would create no prejudice against his 
meaning. But, if he amends his statement, is him retain ~~ 


that guilty man Slats escape from Satie eet richly peat iy. 


Is this teaching immoral? Then the constitution of the human 
“race, ordained by God, is immoral, for, since its ties are those 
of sympathy and love, human beings are constantly suffering 
that others may escape sufferings richly deserved. Then sym- 
pathy is immoral, for this is what it does. Then love is im- 
moral, for this is what it does. Then the best persons are the 
most immoral, for they do this oftener than others. 

The objector does not maintain that the doctrine of a sub- 
stitutionary atonement has equally produced immorality where- 
ever it has been proclaimed. He does not venture to test this 
charge by an appeal to history. The appeal would be fatal. 
For nineteen hundred years the only great moral advances of 
the human race have been brought about by the preaching of a 
substitutionary atonement.. “A tree is known by its fruits.” It 
is impossible that a doctrine essentially immoral should be the 
cause of morality among men. 


MORAL INFLUENCE THEORY NOT ADEQUATE 


Let us turn now to “the moral-influence theory” and con-. 


sider why it ought not to be accepted. 
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a. Too Circumscribed. 

As a complete theory of the atonement it is far too narrow- 
ly circumscribed, and too near the surface. Were it universally 
adopted it would be the end of thought on this high theme. 
The substitutionary atonement promises an eternity of delight- 
ful progress in study. It can not be exhausted. All the theories 
which have been advanced to cast light upon it are valuable, 
but they leave a whole universe to be explored, and one may 
hope to extend the field of discovery at any time. To shut us 
out of this boundless prospect, and limit us to the petty con- 
fines of “the moral-influence theory” would be to shrivel the 
ocean to the dimensions of a pond and bid the admiral sail 
his navies in it, or to blot out all the worlds save those of the 
solar system and bid the astronomer enlarge his science. 

As the adoption of this circumscribed view would be the 
end of thought, so it would be the end of emotion. The heart 
has always been kindled by the preaching of a Christ who bore 
our sins before God on the cross. By this truth the hardened 
sinner has been subdued and in it the penitent sinner has found 
a source of rapture. An atonement of infinite cost, flowing 
from infinite love, and procuring deliverance from infinite loss, 
melts the coldest heart and inflames the warmest. To preach 
a lesser sacrifice would be to spread frost instead of fire. ; 

But the will is reached through the reason and the emotions. 
That which would cease to challenge profound thought and 
would cut out the flames of emotion would fail to reach the 
will and transform the life. The theory makes the death of 
Christ predominantly scenic, spectacular, an effort to display 
the love of God rather than an offering to God in its nature 
necessary for the salvation of man. It struggles in vain to 
find a worthy reason for the awful sacrifice. Hence it may be 
charged with essential immorality. In any case, the work of 
Christ, if interpreted in this manner, will not prove “the power 
of God unto salvation.” The speculation is called “the moral- 
influence theory,” but when preached as an exclusive theory 
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of the atonement, it is incapable of wielding any profound 

moral influence. The man who dies to rescue one whom he 
} loves from death is remembered with tears of reverence and 
\ gratitude; the man who puts himself to death to show that he 
\loves is remembered with horror. 

b. Not Scriptural. 

Still further, the chief failure of those who advance this 
view is in the sphere of exegesis. The Bible is so full of a | 
substitutionary atonement that the reader comes upon it every- 
where. The texts which teach it are not rare and isolated ex- 
pressions; they assemble in multitudes; they rush in troops; 
they occupy every hill and every valley. They occasion the 
greatest embarrassment to those who deny that the relation 
of God to the world is determined by the cross, and various 
methods are employed by various writers to reduce their num- 
ber and their force. They are most abundant in the epistles 
of the Apostle Paul, and some depreciate his authority as a 
teacher of Christianity. The doctrine is implied in the words 
which our Lord uttered at the last supper, and some attack 
these as not genuine. Christ is repeatedly declared to be a 
propitiation. “Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith, by His blood” (Rom. 3:25). “He is the propi- 
tiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
whole world” (1 John 2:2). “God sent His Son to be a 
propitiation for our sins” (1 John 4:10). “Wherefore it 
behooved Him in all things to be made like unto His brethren, 
that He might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make propitiation for the sins of the 
people” (Heb. 3:17). Many special pleas are entered against the 
plain meaning of these declarations. It does not seem difficult 
to understand them. A propitiation must be an-influence 
which renders someone propitious,.and the person rendered 
propitious by it must be the person who was offended. Yet 
some do not hesitate to affirm that these texts regard man as: 
the only being propitiated by the cross. Special tortures are 
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applied to many other Scriptures to keep them from proclaim- 
ing a substitutionary atonement. Christ is “the Lamb of God, . 
which taketh away the sin of the world” (John 1:29). “The 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for many” (Matt. 20:28; Mark 
10:45). “Him that knew no sin. He made to be sin on our 
behalf, that we might become the righteousness of God in 
Him” (2 Cor. 5:2). Such are a few examples of the count- 
less declarations of a substitutionary atonement which the 
Scriptures make, and with which those who reject the doctrine 
strive in vain. Any speculation which sets itself against this 
mighty current flowing through all the Bible is destined to be 
swept away. 4 

Yet further. A theological theory, like a person, should 
be judged somewhat by the company it keeps. If it shows an 
inveterate inclination to associate with other theories which 
lie wholly upon the surface, which sound no depths and solve 
no problems, and which the profoundest Christian experience 
rejects, it is evidently the same in kind. 

The theory which I am here opposing tends to consort with 
an inadequate view of inspiration, and some of its representa- 
tives question the inerrancy of the Scripture, even in the mat- 
ters pertaining to faith and conduct. It tends to consort with 
an inadequate view of God, and some of its representatives 
in praising His love forget His holiness and His awful wrath 
against incorrigible wrongdoers. It tends to consort with an 
inadequate view of sin, and some of its representatives make 
the alienation of man from God consist merely in acts, rather 
than in an underlying state from which they proceed. It tends, 
finally, to consort with an inadequate view of responsibiuty 
and guilt, and some of its representatives teach that these cease 
when the sinner turns, so that there is no need of propitiation, 
but only for repentance. A distinguished representative of this 
theory has written the following sentences: “All righteous 
claims are satisfied if sin is done away.” “Divine law is direct- 
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ed against sin, and is satisfied when sin is made to cease.” “If 
grace brings an end of sinning, the end sought by law has been 
attained. It can not be, therefore, that in the sight of God 
there is any need of satisfying law before grace can save sin- 
ners.” These words are like the voice of “a very lovely song”; 
but many a pardoned soul uttered a more troubled strain. A 
fman may cease to sin without reversing the injury he has 
wrought. In the course of his business, let us suppose, he has 
defrauded widows and orphans, and they are now dead. Or, 
_in his social life, he has led the young into unbelief and vice, 
and they now laugh at his efforts to undo the mischief, or 
have gone into eternity unsaved. In ‘a sense his sinning has 
| come to an end, yet its baneful effects are in full career. His 
“conscience tells him he is responsible not only for the commis-— 
_ sion of his sins, but for the ruin wrought by his sins. In other 
words, he is responsible for the entire train of evils which he 
has put into operation. The depths of his responsibility are 
far too profound for such light plummets to sound. 
These are some of the reasons which lead the Christian 
world as a whole to reject “the moral-influence theory” of the 
atonement as inadequate. 





CHRIST THE SIN-BEARER 


I shall not attempt to set forth any substitutionary theory 
of the atonement. It is not absolutely necessary that we havea 
theory. It may be enough for us to hold the doctrine without 
a theory. The writers of the New Testament did this. The 
earliest fathers of the Church did it. The world has been pro- 
foundly influenced by the preaching of the doctrine before the 
leaders of the Church began to construct a theory. What was 
done in the first century may be done in the twentieth. We 
may proclaim Christ as the Sin-bearer and win multitudes to 
Him without a theory. Men will welcome the fact, as the 
famishing welcome water, without asking about its chemical 
composition. 
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Yet the Christian thinker will never cease to seek for an 

_ adequate theory of the atonement, and it may be well for us to 

consider some of the conditions with which it is necessary for 

him to comply in order to succeed in casting any new light 
upon this divine mystery. 


THE ADEQUACY OF SUBSTITUTIONAL ATONEMENT 


1. Any theory of the atonement, to be adequate, must 
proceed from a fair and natural interpretation of all the Bibli- 


cal statements on the subject. It must not pick and choose 


among them. It must not throttle any into silence. 


2. It must make use of the thought which other genera- \ 


tions have found helpful. It must not discard these old ma- 
terials. Though they are not a completed building, they consti- 
tute a foundation which we can not afford to destroy. They 
may be covered over with an accumulation of verbal infelici- 
ties from which we must set them free; but whoever would 
advance our knowledge of the peace made for us by Christ 
must not disdain to build upon them. 

3. It must take account of all the moral attributes of 
God, for all are concerned in our salvation. It will find 
the chief motive of the atonement in the love for God, who 
“so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son” 
(John 3:16). It will find one necessity of the atonement in 
the righteousness of God, who “set forth Christ to be a pro- 
pitiation, through faith in His blood, to show His righteous- 
ness because of the passing over of the sins done aforetime, 
in the forbearance of God; for the showing of His righteous- 
ness at this present season; that He might Himself be just 
and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus” (Rom. 3 ‘25, 
26). It will find one effect of the atonement in the aversion 
from man of the wrath of God, the product of love and 
righteousness outraged by sin: “While we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us. Much more then, being now Laser by 
His blood, shall we be saved from wrath through Him.” 
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4. It must accord with a profound Christian experience. 
It will not toy with Socinian interpretations of the Godhead, 
for the doctrine of the Trinity is the product not only of a 
sound exegesis and a sound philosophy, but also of a sound 
Christian experience. It will not picture God as a Father in 
a sense which would deny His kingship, as a weak-minded 
father who bewails the rebellion of his children but has no 
courage to wield the rod. It will not cover His face with 
feeble smiles or inane tears and deny to it the frowns of 
wrath, for a profound Christian experience pronounces such 
portraitures untrue. It will not join those excellent Chris- 
tians who see in sin only a temporary fault, a disease of the 
surface, the product chiefly of circumstances, and probably 
a necessary stage of man to higher things, for these roseate 
hues are known to be deceitful by all who have entered earn- 
estly into battle with the corruption of our nature and have 
achieved any great moral triumphs. It will not diminish the 
guilt of the transgressor, for it is the pardoned transgressor 
who knows best the awful demerit of his deeds and of the 
state of alienation from God from which they issued. In 
short, it will take into account the judgment of those wise 
souls who have learned “the deep things of God” in much 
spiritual conflict, and will reach conclusions acceptable to them. 

5. It must view the sacrifice of Christ as an event planned 
from eternity, and effectual with God from eternity. He is 
“the Lamb that hath been slain from the foundation of the 
world” (Rev. 13:8). He “was foreknown before the foun- 
dation of the world, but manifested at the end of the times” 
(1 Pet. 1:20). Sin did not take God by surprise. He had 
foreseen it and had provided a Redeemer before it had led us 
captive. 

6. It must take a broader view of the self-sacrifice of 
Christ than that once presented to us. His self-sacrifice cul- 
minated in His death, and we speak of that very properly as 
His atonement. But His self-sacrifice had other features. 
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It had two principal moments—one in eternity, and the 


_ other in time. The first was the laying aside of some of His 


divine attributes that He might take our nature; the second 
was the endurance of the evils of human life and death, which 


He would not remove from His lot by miracle. Both are 


brought before us in the statement that, “being in the form of 
God, He counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, 
but emptied Himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, being 
made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a 
man, He humbled Himself, becoming obedient even as far as 
unto death, yea, the death of the cross” (Phil. 2:6-8). And 


pall this pathetic history of self-sacrifice is rendered yet more 


j 


‘ 
i 


/ pathetic when we reflect that He anticipated His sufferings 
from eternity, and moved in the creation and government of the 
universe with the vision of His coming sorrows ever before 
His eyes. 

We can form no conception of the cost at which He laid 
aside some of His divine attributes to become incarnate. We 
can form but little conception of the cost at which He died for 
the world. No mere man ever laid down His life for others 
in the sense in which Christ laid down His life for the world. 
Every man must die at some time; “there is no discharge in 
that welfare.” When a man sacrifices his life he does but 
sacrifice a few days or years; he does but lay it down earlier 
instead of later. But Christ. did not choose between dying 
at one time rather than at another ; He chose between dying 
and not dying. Thus, viewed in any light whatever, the volun- 
tary sufferings of Christ surpass our powers of thought and 
imagination, reaching infinitely beyond all human experience. 

7. It must make much of the effect produced upon God 
by the infinite, voluntary, and unselfish sacrifice of Christ for 
the world. Here all human language breaks down, and it 
sounds feeble to say that God, the Father, admires with the 
utmost enthusiasm this holy and heroic career of suffering 
for the salvation of man. Yet we must use such words, 
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though they are cold. The Scriptures speak of His attitude — 
toward His incarnate Son as one of unbounded appreciation 
and approval, and tell us that His voice was heard repeatedly 
from heaven, saying: “This is My beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” When we say that the sacrifice of Christ 
is meritorious with God, we mean that it calls forth His su- 
preme admiration. Such was His feeling toward it as He 
foresaw it from eternity; such was His feeling toward it as 
He looked upon it while being made; and such is His feeling 
toward it now, as He looks back upon it and glorifies Christ 
in honor of it. 

8. It must find that the work of Christ has made a vast 
difference in the relations of God to the fallen world. It 
was infinite in the love which prompted it and in the self- 
sacrifice which attended it, and hence infinite in its moral 
value. We can not but deem it fitting that it should procure 
for the world an administration of grace. Provided for eter- 
nity and efficacious with God from eternity, it has procured 
an administration of grace from the moment when the first 
sin was committed. 

No doubt it is for this reason that God has suffered the 
world to stand through all the ages of its rebellious history. 
He has looked upon it from the beginning in Christ, and hence 
has treated it with forbearance, with love, with mercy. It 
did not first come under grace when Christ was crucified; it 
has always been under grace, because Christ has always offered 
His sacrifice in the plan and purpose of God, and thus has 
always exercised a propitiatory influence. The grace of God 
toward man was not fully revealed and explained till it was 
made manifest in the person and work of Christ, but it has 
always been the reigning principle of the divine government. 
Men are saved by grace since the death of Christ, and they 
have always been saved by grace when they have been saved 
at all. The entire argument of the Apostle Paul in his espistles 
to the Romans and the Galatians has for its purpose the de- 
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fense of the proposition, that God has always justified men by 

grace through faith, and that there has never been any other 

_way of salvation. The entire administration of God in human 
history is set forth, in the light of “the Lamb that hath been’ 
slain from the foundation of the world,’ as one of infinite 
kindness and leniency, notwithstanding those severities which 
have expressed His abhorrence of sin. 

But if the self-sacrifice of Christ has made a difference in 

_the practical attitude of God toward the world, it has also made 
a difference in His feeling toward the world. God is one. He 
is not at war with Himself. He is not a hypocrite. He has 
not one course of action and a different course of feeling. If 
He has dealt patiently and graciously with our sinning race it 
is because He has felt patient and gracious, and the work of 
His Son, by means of which His administration has been ren- 
dered patient and gracious, has rendered His feeling patient 
and gracious. 

It is to this different administration and to its basis in a 
different feeling that the Scriptures refer when they present 
Christ to us as “the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but for the whole world.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE GOD-MAN* 


BY THE LATE JOHN STOCK 


Jesus of Nazareth was not mere man, excelling others in 
purity of life and conduct and in sincerity of purpose, 
simply distinguished from other teachers by the fullness of 
His knowledge. He is the God-man. Such view of the 
person of Messiah is the assured foundation of the entire 
Scriptural testimony to Him, and it is to be irresistibly in- 
ferred from the style and strain in which He habitually spake 
of Himself. Of this inferential argument of the Saviour we 
can give here the salient points only in briefest presentation. 

1. Jesus claimed to be the Son of God. We meet with 
this title in the Book of Daniel. It was used by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to describe that fourth wonderful personage who 
walked with the three Hebrew confessors in the fire (3:25), 
and who was, doubtless, the Lord Jesus Christ revealing Him- 
self in an assumed bodily form to His heroic servants. This 
majestic title is repeatedly appropriated to Himself by our 
Master. (See John 5:25; 9:35; 11:4, etc.) . In His inter- 
view with Nicodemus He designated Himself, “The Only Be- 
gotten Son of God” (John 3:18). 

When confronted with the Sanhedrim, Jesus was closely 
questioned about His use of this title; and He pleaded guilty 
to the indictment. (See Matt. 26:63, 64, and 27:43; cf. Luke 
22:70, 71, and John 19:7.) It is clear from the narrative that 
the Jews unaerstood this glorious name in the lips of Jesus to 
be a blasphenous assertion of divine attributes for Himself. 

They understood Jesus to thus claim equality with God 





*Abbreviated and published by permission of the American Bap-. 
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‘(see John 5:18); and to make Himself God. (See John 

10:33.) Did they understand Him? Did they overestimate 
the significance of this title as claimed by our Lord? How 
easy it would have been for Him to set them right. How im- 
perative were His obligations to do so, not merely to Himself, 
but to these unhappy men who were thirsting for His blood 
under a misapprehension. Did not every principle of philan- 
thropy require Him to save them from the perpetration of the 
terrible murder which He knew they were contemplating? 
Yes, if they were mistaken, it was a heinous crime in our Lord 
‘not to undeceive them. But not a word did He say to soften 
down the offensiveness of His claim. He allowed it to stand 
in all its repulsiveness to the Jewish mind, and died without 
making any sign that He had been misapprehended. He thus 
accepted the Jewish interpretation of His meaning, and sealed 
that sense of the title, Son of God, with His heart’s blood. 
Nothing can be clearer, then, than the fact that Jesus died with- 
out a protest for claiming equality with God, and thus making 
Himself God. We dare not trust ourselves to write what we 
must think of Him under such circumstances, if He were a 
mere man. 

2. Jesus, on several occasions, claimed a divine supremacy 
in both worlds. Take for example His description of the final 
judgment: “The Son of man shall send forth His angels, and 
they shall gather out of His kingdom all things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity: and shall cast them into the fur- 
nace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth” 
(Matt. 13:41). The kingdom is His, and all the angels of 
God are His obedient servants. 

He declared in the plainest terms that He will preside as 
the Universal Judge at the last great day, and that His wisdom 
and authority will award to every man his appropriate doom. 
“When the Son of man shall come in His glory, and all the 
holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the throne of His 
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glory; and before Him shall be gathered all nations; and He 
shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats; and He shall set the sheep’ on His 
right hand, but the goats on the left” (Matt. 25:31-33). His 
voice will utter the cheering words, “Come, ye blessed,” and 
the awful sentence, “Depart, ye cursed” (Matt. 25:31-46). 
Without hesitation, equivocation, or compromise Jesus of 
Nazareth repeatedly assumed the right and the ability to dis- 
criminate the moral character and desserts of all mankind from 
Adam to the day of doom. His sublime consciousness of uni- 
versal supremacy relieved the claim of everything like audacity, 
and only made it the natural sequence of His incarnate God- 
head. “All power,” He said, “is given unto Me in heaven and 
in earth” (Matt. 28:18). 

This idea germinated in the minds of His followers and 
apostles, The vivid picture recorded in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew gave a coloring to all their subsequent thoughts 
about their divine Master. They ever after spake of Him as 
“ordained to be the Judge of the quick and the dead” (Acts 
10:42; 17:31). They testified that “We must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ; that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad” (2 Cor. 5:10; Rom. 14:10). 

Thus the mind of John the Apostle was prepared for the 
subsequent revelations of Patmos, when he heard his glorified 
Lord claim to “have the keys of hell and of death” (Rev. 1:18), 
and saw the vision of the “great white throne, and Him that 
sat on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away” 
(Rev. 20:11). 

But who is this that claims to grasp and wield the thunder- 
bolts of eternal retribution ; who professes to be able to scrutin- 
ize the secret purposes and motives, as well as the words and 
deeds, of every man that has been born, from the first dawn 
of personal responsibility to the day of death? Can any- 
thing short of indwelling omniscience qualify Him for such 
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an intricate and complicated and vast investigation? If He 
could not search “the reins and the hearts” (to use His own 
words to John), how could He give to every one of us accord- 
ing to his works? (Rev. 2:23.) The brain reels when we 
think of the tremendous transactions of the last day, and the 
momentous interests then to be decided forever and ever; and 
reason tells us, that if the Judge who is to preside over these 
solemnities be a man, He must be a God-man. If Jesus is to 
be the universal and absolute Judge of our race—a Judge from 
whose decisions there will be no appeal, He must be “God mani- 
fest in the flesh.” But what can we think of Him, if in setting 
up this claim He mislead us? 

3. Jesus always claimed absolute and indisputable power 
in dealing with every question of moral duty and destiny. To 
quote Mr. Newman, the mere deist, “I find Jesus Himself to 
set up oracular claims. I find an assumption of pre-eminence 
and unapproachable moral wisdom to pervade every discourse 
from end to end of the Gospels. If I may not believe that 
Jesus assumed an oracular manner, I do not know what moral 
peculiarity in Him I am permitted to believe.”* There is no 
possibility of denying the truth of these words. Jesus claimed 
to be absolute Lord in the whole region of morals. He settled 
the meaning and force of old laws, and instituted new ones by 
His own authority. Take the Sermon on the Mount as an il- 
lustration. With what a self-possessed peremptoriness does 
_ He define the existing legislation of God, and enlarge its limits! 
With what conscious dignity does He decide every question in 
the whole range of human duty with the simple—“But I say 
unto you!” Seven times in one chapter does he use this form- 
ula. (See Matt. 5:20, 22, 28, 32, 34, 39, 44.) And in the 
application of the sermon He declared Him only to be the wise 
man and built upon solid rock, who hears His sayings and 
does them. (Matt. 7:24.) Well might the people be aston- 


*In “Phases of Faith,” by Francis William Newman, M. A., 
page 150. 
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ished at His doctrine; for verily “He taught them as one hay- 


SS 


ing authority, and not as the scribes” (Matt. 7:28, 29). But | 


the tone which pervades the Sermon on the Mount runs 


through the whole of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. He © 


ever speaks as if He were the Author and Giver of the law; 
as if He had the power to modify any of its provisions accord- 
ing to His own ideas of fitness; and as if He were the Supreme 
Lord of human consciences. His style is utterly unlike that of 
any inspired teacher before or after Him. They appealed to 
the law and to the testimony. (See Isa. 8:20.) But Jesus 
claimed an inherent power to modify and to alter both. 

The Sabbath was the symbol of the entire covenant made by 
God with Israel through the ministry of Moses. (See Exod. 
31:12-17.) But Jesus asserted His complete supremacy over 
this divine institution. These were His emphatic words: “For 
the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath day” (Matt. 12:8; 
Mark 2:28; Luke 6:5). He could, of His own will, relax 
the terrors of the Jewish Sabbath, and even supersede it alto- 
gether by the Christian “Lord’s Day.” He was Lord of all 
divine institutions. 

And in the Church He claims the right to regulate her doc- 
trines and her ordinances according to His will. The apostles 
He commissioned to baptize in His name, and charged them to 
teach their converts to observe all things whatsoever He had 
commanded them, (Matt. 28:19-20.) Thus John was pre- 
pared for the sublime vision of the Son of man as “He that 
holdeth the seven stars in His right hand, who walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden candlesticks” (Rev. 2:1) } and as “He 
that hath the key of David, He that openeth, and no man 
shutteth ; and shutteth, and no man openeth” (Rev. 3:7). 

And the authority which Jesus claimed extends into heaven, 
and to the final state of things. He affirmed that He would 
ascend to share His Father’s dominion, and to sit in the throne 
of His glory. (See Matt. 19:28.) The counterpart to which 
announcement is found in His declaration to John in Patmos: 
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“to him that overcometh will I grant to sit with Me in My 
throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with My 


| Father in His throne” (Rev. 3:21). The manner in which 


the Lord spake of Himself in connection with the heavenly 


_ state bore much fruit in the hearts and sentiments of His dis- 


ciples. To them this life was being “absent from the Lord” 


_as to His visible presence: and their one beautiful idea of 


heaven was that it was being “present with the Lord” (2 Cor. 
5:6, 8). He had taught them to regard Him as their “all in 


all,” even in their eternal state; and with unquestioning faith 


they cherished the one blessed hope of being forever with the 


Lord. All other ideas of the celestial world were lost sight of 
in comparison with this absorbing anticipation. 


The very mansions which they were to occupy in the Eternal 
Father’s house, Jesus said, He would assign to them (John 
14:2). He asserted His right to give away the crowns and 
glories of immortal blessedness as if they were His by indis- 
_putable right. He wills it, and it is done. He constantly re- 
minded His disciples of rewards which He would give to every 
| servant whom, at His coming, He found to be faithful. (Com- 
pare Matt. 24:44 with 45, 46, 47; 25:14-46, etc.) 
' It is true Jesus will give these honors only to those for whom 
they are prepared by His Father; for, in their designs of 
| mercy, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are one. Still 
He will, of right, dispense the blessing to all who receive it. 
For these were our Lord’s true words: “To sit on My right 
hand, and on My left, is not Mine to give, but [or, except] it 
shall be given to them for whom it is prepared of My Father” 
| (Matt. 20:23). The language logically implies our Lord’s 
absolute right to give the crowns; but only to such as are ap- 
‘pointed to these honors by the Father. 
| These ideas are repeated in vision to John. Jesus gives 
“right to the tree of life’ (Rev. 2:7). In the praises of the 
‘redeemed host, as described in that marvelous Apocalypse, they 
ever ascribe their salvation and glory to Jesus, and the sinless 
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angels swell the chorus of Immanuel’s praises, while the uni- 
verse, from its myriad worlds, echoes the strain. (Rev. 
5 :8-14.) 

In the description of the final state of things—a state 
which shall be subsequent to the millennium (whatever that 
may be)—(Rev. 20:1-10), and also to the final judgment of 
both righteous and wicked (Rev. 20:11-15), and to the act of 
homage and fealty described in 1 Cor. 15:24-28, we find the 
Lamb still and forever on the throne. The Church is still 
“the bride, the Lamb’s wife’ (Rev. 21:9). In that consum- 
mated state of all things, “The Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it” (Rev. 21:22), the glory of God 
lightens it, “and the Lamb is the light thereof” (Rev. 21 23 
the pure river of water of life still flows from beneath the 
throne of God and of the Lamb (Rev. 22:1), “the throne of 
God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and His servants shall 
serve Him: and they shall see His face; and His name shall be 
in their foreheads” (Rev. 22:3, 4). Throughout the Apoca- 
lypse we never find Jesus among the worshippers. He is there 
the worshipped One on the throne, and with that picture the 
majestic vision closes. 

The inspired apostles had imbibed these ideas from the per- 
sonal teaching of their Lord, and subsequent revelations did but 
expand in their minds the seed-thoughts which He had dropped 
there from His own sacred lips. Paul nobly expressed the 
sentiments of all his brethren when he wrote, “Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love His appearing” (2 Tim. 
4:8). But surely He who claims supremacy, absolute and in- 
disputable, in morals, in divine institutions, in the Church on 
earth, in heaven, and in a consummated universe forever, must 
be Lord of all, manifest in human form. If he were not, what 
must He have been to advance such assumptions, and what 
must the book be which enforces them? 
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4, Jesus asserted His full possession of the power to for- 
give sims. The moral instincts of the Jews were right when 
_ they put the question, “Who can forgive sins but God only?” 
| (Mark 2:7.) We do not wonder that, with their ideas of 
| Christ, they asked in amazement, “Who is this that forgiveth 
) sins also?” (Luke 7:49), or that they exclaimed, in reference to 

such a claim, from such a quarter, “This man ate gape ia 
| (Matt. 9:3). 

And yet Christ declared most emphatically, on more than 
one occasion, His possession of this divine prerogative, and 
healed the palsied man in professed attestation of the fact. 
(Luke 5:24.) Those who would eliminate the miraculous 
element from the second narrative altogether, must admit that 

_ Matthew, Mark, and Luke all relate most circumstantially that 
| Jesus did at least profess to work a miracle in support of His 
claim to possess power to forgive sins. If He wrought the 
| miracle, His claim is established; and if He did not work it, 
but cheated the people, then away with Him forever as an ar- 
| rant impostor! But if He wrought it, and proved His claim, 
'He must be equal with His Father; for the Ve were right, 
_and no one “can forgive sins but God only.” Could a mere 
man cancel with a word the sin of a creature against his Maker? 
| The very thought is a blasphemy. 
| 5. Jesus claimed the power to raise His own body from 
“the grave, to quicken the souls of men into spiritual life, and 
to raise all the dead at the last great day. Jesus likened His 
body to a temple which the Jews should destroy, and which He 
would raise up again in three days. (John 2:19-21.) He 
affirmed that He had. power to lay down His life, and power 
to take it up again. (John 10:18.) He decleared that the 
spiritually dead—for the physical resurrection is spoken of 
‘afterward as a distinct topic—should hear His voice and live. 
| (John 5:25.) And then He tells us not to wonder at this, for 
the day is coming when, by His omnific fiat, all the generations 
of the dead “shall come forth; they that have done good, unto 
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the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation” (John 5:28, 29). 

But if Jesus were not, in some mysterious sense, the Lord 
of His own life, what power had He to dispose of it as He 
pleased? And how could He recall it when gone? And how 
could he communicate spiritual life, if He were not its Divine 
Fountain? And how could He raise the dead from their 
graves, if He were not the Almighty Creator? All these 
claims, if genuine, necessitate faith in the Godhead of Jesus. 

6. Jesus declared that He had the ability to do all His 
Father's works. The Saviour had healed the impotent man at 
the pool of Bethesda on the Sabbath day. When accused by 
the Jews of sin for this act, our Lord justified Himself by the 
ever-memorable words, “My Father worketh hitherto [that is, 
on the Sabbath day in sustaining and blessing the worlds], and 
I work”—on the same day, therefore, in healing the sick,— 
thus indirectly asserting His right to do all that His Father 
did, and, as the Jews put it, claiming such a Sonship as made 
Him “equal with God.” But our Lord did not abate one iota 
of His claim. True, He admitted that, as the Incarnate Medi- 
ator, He had received His authority from the Father, but He 
declared that “What things soever the Father doeth, these also 
doeth the Son likewise” (John 5:17-19). Now, no language 
can overestimate the sublimity of this claim. Christ affirmed 
that He possessed full right and ability to do all that the Eternal 
Father had the right and ability to do. Was such language 
ever used by the most inspired or the most daring of mere 
mortals? We do not forget that our Lord was careful to de- 
clare that the Father had committed all judgment to Him 
(John 5:22), but had He not Himself been a partaker of the 


Godhead how could He, as the Incarnate One, have been quali- - 


fied to be armed with the prerogative so vast? He who can 
do all the works of God must be God! 

7. Jesus spake of Himself as the greatest gift of infinite 
mercy even. In His conversation with Nicodemus, Christ 
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spake of Himself in these terms: “God so loved the world, _ 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him, should not perish, but have everlasting life” (John 
3:16), by which our Lord evidently meant to convey the idea 
that the gift of the Son was the richest gift of divine love. 

And this idea proved powerfully germinant in the minds 
of the apostles. They elaborated the argument. By the gift 
of Christ above all others, they taught us: “God commended 
His love towards us” (Rom. 5:8; see, too, John 4:10). They 
reasoned thus, having learned their logic from the lips of their 
Lord, “He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, how shall He not with Him also freely give us 
all things?” (Rom. 8:32). The argument of the apostle is 
from the greater to the less. It assumes that Christ Jesus is 
greater than all things. It would have no force on any other 
principle. More than this, it assumes that Christ is infinitely 
greater than all things, so that all the other expressions of 
divine goodness to our race dwindle into insignificance when 
compared with the gift of Christ. But can such representations 
as these be harmonized with the notion that Christ is merely 
a gifted man? Would they not deserve to be called hyperbole 
run mad on such an hypothesis? And imagine a mere man to 
stand forward and proclaim himself the choicest gift of God’s 
love to our race. What a monstrous exaggeration and ego- 
tism! If Christ be greater than all other divine gifts com- 
bined, must He not be the God-man? On the evangelical hy- 
pothesis such representations are seen to be neither bom- 
bast nor rhetorical exaggeration, but sober, solid truth; and 
we can say with the seraphic Paul, without reserve: “Thanks 
be unto God for His unspeakable gift” (2 Cor. 9 a 

8 Jesus announced Himself as the center of rest for the 
human soul. Who has not thrilled under the mighty spell of 
those mighty words: “Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and J will give you rest. Take My yoke upon 
you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly in heart; and 
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ye shall find rest unto your souls. For My yoke is easy and 
My burden is light” (Matt. 11:28-30). In this invitation 
our Lord proclaims Himself to be everything to the soul. We 
are to come to Him, to take His yoke upon us, and to learn 
of Him. In receiving Him we shall find rest unto our souls, 
for He will give us rest. 

Now, God alone is the resting-place of the human spirit. 
In Him, and in Him only, can we find assured peace. But Jesus 
claims to be our rest. Must He not, then, be God Incarnate? 
And very noticeable is the fact that, in the same breath in 
which He speaks of Himself in these august terms, He says: 
“I am meek and lowly in heart.” But where were His meek- 
ness and lowliness in making such a claim, if He were simply 
a man like ourselves? 

In the same spirit are those memorable passages in which 
this wonderful personage speaks of Himself as our peace. 
“Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you” (John 14:27). “These words 
have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye might have peace” 
(John 16:33). Thus ever does the Lord concentrate our 
thoughts upon Himself. But what must He be to be worthy 
of such supreme attention? 

9, Jesus permitted Thomas to adore Him as his Lord 
and his God, and pronounced an eulogium upon the faith thus 
displayed. (John 20:28.) On this fact we quote the admir- 
able comment of Dean Alford: “The Socinian view, that 
these words, ‘my Lord and my God, are merely an exclama- 
tion, is refuted, (1) By the fact that no such exclamations 
were in use among the Jews. (2) By the efrev aird (he said 
to Him, that is, Christ). (3) By the impossibility of referring 
6 Kvpids pov, my Lord, to another than Jesus. (See verse 
13.) (4) By the New Testament usage of expressing the 
vocative by the nominative with an article. (5) By the 
utter psychological absurdity of such a supposition; that one © 
just convinced of the presence of Him whom he deeply 
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loved, should, instead of addressing Him, break out into an 
irrelevant cry. (6) By the further absurdity of supposing 
that if such were the case, the Apostle John, who, of all the 
sacred writers, most constantly keeps in mind the object for 
which he is writing, should have recorded anything so beside 
that object. (7) By the intimate connection of memiorevkas, 
thou hast believed. (See next verse.) 

“Dismissing it, therefore, we observe that this is the highest 
confession of faith which has yet been made; and that it 
shows that (though not yet fully) the meaning of the pre- 
vious confessions of His being ‘the Son of God’ was under- 
stood. Thus John, in the very close of his Gospel iterates the 
testimony with which he began it—to the Godhead of the 
Word who became flesh, and, by this closing confession, 
shows how the testimony of Jesus to Himself had gradually 
deepened and exalted the apostles’ conviction, from the time 
when they knew Him only as6 vids 70d "Iwoyd (1:46), “the son 
of Joseph,’ till now, when He is acknowledged as their Lord 
and their God.” (Alford’s Greek New Testament, on the 
passage. ) 

These judicious remarks leave nothing to be added as to 
the real application of the words, “my Lord and my God.” 
But how did the Saviour receive this act of adoration? He 
commended it, and held it up for the imitation of the coming 
ages. “Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen 
Me, thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed” (29). He thus most emphatically declared 
His Lordship and Godhead. But how fearful was His crime 
in so doing, if He was only a Socinian Christ! 

This conversation produced a deep impression upon the 
apostolical mind, and upon the early Church. Stephen in- 
voked Jesus in prayer with his dying breath. (Acts 7:59.) 
Paul thrice besought the Lord (Jesus) in supplication, that 
this thorn in the flesh might be taken from him, and re- 
ceived an answer from the Lord. (2 Cor. 12:8, compared 
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with the wert verse, the 9th.) The prayer was offered to 
Jesus, and was responded to by Jesus, as the context demon- 
strates, | 

The primitive disciples are thus described: “All that in 
every place call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both 
theirs and ours” (1 Cor. 1:2). 

Every convert was, by Christ’s orders, baptized in His 
name conjointly with that of the Father and the Holy Spirit; 
and thus the whole Church was taught to adore Him as 
equal with God at the solemn hour of religious profession. 
(Matt. 28:19.) 

The apostolical benediction invokes Jesus in prayer with 
God and the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. 13:14), and the entire 
sacred record closes with a solemn litany to the Son: “The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen” 
(Rev. 22:21). Again we ask, Who is this if He be not the 
God-man? 

10. Jesus indirectly compared Himself with God. He 
did so in these words: “No man knoweth the Son [Luke gives 
it, “Who the Son is”], but the Father; neither knoweth any 
man the Father [Luke gives it, “Who the Father is”], save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him” (See 
Matt. 11:27 and Luke 10:22). These statements are, per- 
haps, the most remarkable that fell even from the lips of Jesus. 
In them He asserted the Son to be as great a mystery as 
the Father, and consequently as difficult to know. This 
was in effect claiming equality with God. Nothing less can 
be made of it. Then, too, the Lord professed such a knowl- 
edge of God as can only be possessed by God. He indeed 
asserted that He knew the Father as well as the Father knew 
Him. Altogether, no language can well be more shockingly 
familiar and profane than these words of the Saviour were, 
if He were no more than a man. Let the reader well ponder 
them in the version both of Matthew and Luke. 
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On one occasion our Lord declared, “My Father is greater 
than all” (John 10:29) ; and on another, “My Father is greater 
than I” (John 14:28). But if our Lord was only a man, 
what need was there that He should tell us this? What 
should we think of any mere mortal who should stand up 
in our midst, and deliberately tell us that the Eternal Father 
is greater than he? Should we not question his sanity? Or 


_ should we not look upon the very comparison as a blasphemy? 


For what can justify a creature in such a virtual likening of 
himself to God? We are compelled to the conclusion that 
there must have been some other element in our Lord’s 


nature, besides the human, which warranted Him in making 


so remarkable a statement. What danger was there that 
we should fail to recognize the superiority of the Eternal 
Father to the man Christ Jesus, if the latter was no more 
than aman? These words, generally supposed to be a strong- 
hold of Unitarianism, are, in truth, an indirect testimony to the 
orthodox faith. For what comparison can there be between 
the Creator and a mere creature, between Infinity and one who 
is “less than nothing and vanity”? 

11. Jesus demands of us an unhesitating and unlimited 


faith in Himself; such faith, in short, as we should only exer- 


cise in God. We are to believe in Him for the salvation of 
our entire being; not merely as pointing out to us the way 
to heaven, but as being Himself the way. He puts faith in 
Him in the same category as faith in the Father. (John 
14:1.) The spirit of His teaching about the faith to be 
reposed in Him is given in His words to the woman of 
Samaria: “If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that 
saith unto thee, Give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked 
of Him, and He would have given thee living water.” “Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be 
in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life” (John 
4:10-14). Unless we exercise faith in His person and work, 
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figuratively called eating His flesh and drinking His blood, we 
have no life in us (John 6:53); but if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever (51). Those who have given 
themselves up into the arms of Christ by faith receive © 
eternal life from Him, and shall never perish. (John 10:28.) 
They are as much in the arms of Jesus as in the arms of the 
Father; and their safety is as much secured by one as by the 
other (compare 28, 29, 30). In fact, in this gracious trans- 
action the Son and the Father are one (30). Well might 
the Jews, with their views of His origin, take up stones to 
stone Him for these claims, saying as they did it, “We stone 
Thee for blasphemy, because that Thou, being a man, makest 
Thyself God” (33). Our Lord’s vindication of Himself, 
by a reference to the language of Psalm 82:6, is an illustra- 
tion of the argument from the less to the greater. If in 
any sense the Jewish rulers might be called gods, how much 
more properly might He, the only begotten Son of the Father, 
be so designated? “Without Me ye can do nothing,” is in 
short the essence of the Saviour’s teaching about Himself. 
(See John 15:1-5.) 

This is the sum of the Gospel message: Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and ye shall be saved. It was a demand 
repeatedly and earnestly pressed by the Saviour, and incul- 
cated by His apostles; and we say deliberately, that to 
exercise such a faith in Jesus as He required and the Gos- 
pel enforces, would, with Socinian views, be to expose our- 
selves to the terrible anathema: “Cursed is the man that trust- 
eth in man, and that maketh flesh in his arm” (Jer. 17:5). 
How could my soul be safe in the arms of a mere man? 
How dare I trust my eternal redemption to the care of such 
a Christ? And on what principle did Paul say: “I can do all 
things through Christ who strengtheneth me” (Phil 4: 13). 
And how can Jesus be “All in all” to true believers is every 
nation? : (Col) siti.) 
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12. The affection and devotion to His glory, which Jesus 
demands, are such as can be properly yielded only to God, 
As we are to trust Christ for everything, so we are to give up 
everything for Him, should He demand the sacrifice. This 
was a doctrine which the Lord repeatedly taught. Let our read- 
ers study Matt. 10:37-39, and the parallel passage, Luke 14:26, 
27, and they will see at once how uncompromising is the Sav- 
iour’s demand. Father, mother, son, daughter, wife, and even 
life itself are all to be sacrificed, if devotion to Christ neces- 
sitates the surrender. All creatures, and all things, and our very 
lives are to be to us as nothing when compared with Christ. 
God Himself demands no less of us, and no more. What more 
could the Eternal Creator require? The moral law says: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and Him only shalt thou serve.” But Christ 
bids us love Him thus, and demands of us the homage and 
sacrifice of our whole being; now, if He be not the Author 
of our being, what right has He to urge such a demand upon 
us? JI could not love Christ as He requires to be loved, if 
I did not believe in Him as the Incarnate God. To do so 
with Socinian views would be idolatry. Yet the motives 
which reigned in the hearts of inspired apostles are summed 


_,up in this one: “The love of Christ constraineth us,” and 


they laid down the law, that all men are henceforth to live “not 
to themselves, but to Him who died for them and rose again” 
(2 Cor. 5:14, 15). And Jesus declared that our eternal des- 


| tiny will take its character from our compliance or non-com- 


pliance with His demands: ‘Whosoever therefore shall con- 
fess Me before men, him will I confess also before My 
Father who is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before My Father who is 
in heaven” (Matt. 10:32, 33, 38-42, cf. Matt. 25: 45, 46), and 
the sentiment is echoed in apostolical teaching, the language 
of which is, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maranatha” (1 Cor. 16:22). But clearly 
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the suspension of such tremendous issues on the decree of our © 


love for the person of a mere creature, is an idea utterly 
revolting to our moral sense. He must be the God-man. 

13. Jesus set Himself forth as the appropriate end of our 
lives and of all divine providences. He requires us to live for 
Him, and for His glory. As we have seen, life is to be sacri- 
ficed, if fidelity to Him shall so require. The sickness of 
Lazarus, He taught, was ordered, “that the Son of God might 
be glorified thereby” (John 11:4). He expounded the scope 
of the Holy Spirit’s mission in one pregnant sentence: “He 
shall glorify Me” (John 16:14; John 15:26). 

This Messianic reading of all things proved wonderfully 
suggestive. It is amplified in the apostolical Epistles. Thus, 
Christ is “Lord both of the dead and the living” (Rom. 14:9). 
The great object of apostolic desire was, that Christ might be 
magnified in their bodies, whether by life or by death. (Phil. 
1:20.) The early Church’s one idea of the present state was: 
“For to me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1:21). And they looked 
forward to the final Epiphany, because Christ would then 
“come to be glorified in His saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe,” and because His name will then be “glori- 
fied in you” (2 Thess. 1:10-12). 

Under Him, as the Universal Head, all things are finally to 

be gathered, and towards this consummation all things are 
now working. (See Eph. 1:10.) 
' Now, such a presentation of Christ by Christ, and by His 
apostles inspired by Himself and His Spirit, we cannot har- 
monize with Socinian views. For surely He, for whose glory 
we are to live, and the whole universe exists, must be the 
Lord of all, God over all, blessed for evermore. What right 
has our Lord to be the supreme End of life, if He be not its 
Source, its Preserver, in short, its God? 


14. Very suggestive, too, are those passages in which 


Jesus promised His continued presence to His disciples after 
His ascension. Beautiful are the words: “Where two or three 
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are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them” (Matt. 18:20). One of the last promises of our 
Lord was, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world” (Matt. 28:20). No perverse criticism can explain 
away these assurances; they guarantee the perpetual, personal 
presence of Jesus with all His disciples to the end of -time. 
And this idea had a wonderful influence over the thoughts 
and actions of the men whom Jesus inspired. They lived as 
those who were perpetually under their Lord’s eye. Thus one 
speaks in the name of all: “Wherefore we labor, that, whether 


present or absent [from Christ as to his bodily presence, see 


6 and 8], we may be accepted of Him [Christ]” (2 Cor. 5:9). 
Though denied His bodily presence, His divine they knew to 
be ever with them; hence they labored to please Him, and 
the best wish they could breathe for each other was, “The 
Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit” (2 Tim. 4:22). 

And John saw Him in vision ever holding the ministerial 
stars in His right hand, and walking in the midst of the golden 
lamps—the churches. (Rev. 2:1.) 

But how can we explain such representations as these, if 
Messiah be possessed of but one nature—the human, which 
must of necessity be local and limited as to its presence? Who 
is this that is always with His disciples in all countries at the 
same moment, but the Infinite One in a human form? We 
feel His presence; we know He is with us; and in this fact 
we have evidence that He is more than a man. 


The line of argument we have been pursuing is by no 
means exhausted, but our space is filled. Every time we read 
the New Testament through, we detect new illustrations of 
the force of the testimony illustrated in this paper.. Let the 
reader re-peruse for himself the sacred record with an eye. to 
the hints which we have thrown out. Let him weigh again 
the old familiar phrases in which the Lord speaks, or is spoken 
of, and ask himself how he can explain them on any other 
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principle than the orthodox view of our Lord’s person and 
work, and he will be astonished to find how this view is woven 
into the very texture of the whole Gospel. Jesus Christ was 
neither the Holy One, nor the Just One, if He were not the 
God-man. (See Acts 3:14; Acts 2:27; Acts 7:52.) In short, 
we must tear up our Bibles and wait for a new Christ, if He 
of Nazareth be not what all His teachings compel us to be- 
lieve He was, God Incarnate. 

A Socinian may well ask: “Whence hath this man this 
wisdom, and these mighty works?” (Matt. 13:54); but to us 
that question is forever answered by the assurance that “The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us (and we beheld 
His glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) 
full of grace and truth” (John 1:14). 

The argument is cumulative, and must be looked at as a 
whole as well as in detail. To us it appears irresistible. 

Let no Unitarian seek to evade its force by taking refuge 
in those passages which affirm Christ’s inferiority, as man and 
mediator, to His Father; such as Mark 13:32; John 10:29, and 
John 14:28. Such passages as these are not to the purpose. 
No one denies that, as man and mediator, our Lord was in- 
ferior to His Father. But to prove that He was inferior in 
one sense, does not disprove that He was equal in another 
sense. When you have demonstrated that He was a man, you 
have not shaken, or even touched, the evidence that He was 
God. The Saviour had a human soul with its natural limita- 
tion of knowledge, and a human body with exposure to death. 
This is admitted on all sides. The orthodox believe it as truly 
as their Unitarian friends. But the Gospel testimony teaches 
us something more. It reveals the Godhood of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, and tells us that He thought it no robbery to claim equal- 
ity with His Father. It is, therefore, disingenuous, or, at 
least, illogical, to quote testimonies to the humanity of the. 
Christ in reply to the proof of His possession of a divine na- 
ture as well. The two questions are quite distinct. It is a 
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non sequitur to affirm that Jesus is not God because He was 


aman. The point to be demonstrated is that He was not both. 


There are two classes of Scriptures relating to our Lord: 


the first, affirming His possession of a human nature, with all 


its innocent frailties and limitations; the second, ascribing to 
_ Him a divine nature, possessed of the attributes of Godhood, 
_ performing divine works, and worthy of supreme honor and 
worship. Unitarians can only fairly explain one of these 
classes of Scriptures, the former; but Trinitarians can accept 
both classes, and expound them in their integrity and fullness. 








We are not stumbled by evidences that Jesus was “bone of our 


bone, and flesh of our flesh.” We rejoice in Him as in one 
|. 66, : : ° fair, ” 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities ;” but we have no 


need to refine away, by a subtle and unfair criticism, the 
ascription to His person of divine perfections and works. 

We gladly recognize the learning and the talents of many 
of the prominent Unitarian divines. We know that by the 
side of some of them we are but babes in intellect and attain- 
ment. But we remember that there was a time when “Jesus 
answered and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes” (Matt. 11:25). 

The times demand of us a vigorous re-assertion of the old 
truths, which are the very foundations of the Gospel system. 
Humanity needs a Christ whom all can worship and adore. 
The mythical account of Strauss’ “Leben Jesu”; the unreal 
and romantic Christ of Renan’s “Vie de Jesus”; and even the 
merely human Christ of “Ecce Homo,” can never work any 
deliverance in the earth. Such a Messiah does not meet the 


yearnings of fallen human nature. It does not answer the 


pressing query, “How shall man be just with God?” It sup- 
plies no effective or sufficient agency for the regeneration of 
man’s moral powers. It does not bring God down to us in 
our nature. Such a Christ we may criticise and admire, as 
we would Socrates, or Plato, or Milton, or Shakespeare ; but 
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we cannot trust Him with our salvation; we cannot love Him 
with all our hearts; we cannot pour forth at His feet the hom- 
age of our whole being; for to do so would be idolatry. 

A so-called Saviour, whose only power to save lies in the 
excellent moral precepts that He gave, and the pure life that 
He lived; who is no longer the God-man, but the mere man; 
whose blood had no sacrificial atoning or propitiatory power 
in the moral government of Jehovah, but was simply a martyr’s 
witness to a superior system of ethics—is not the Saviour of 
the four Gospels, or of Paul, or Peter, or John. It is not 
under the banners of such a Messiah that the Church of God 
has achieved its triumphs. The Christ of the New Testament, 
of the early Church, of universal Christendom; the Christ, 
the power of whose name has revolutionized the world and 
raised it to its present level, and under whose guidance the 
sacramental host of God’s redeemed are advancing and shall 
advance to yet greater victories over superstition and sin, is 
Immanuel, God with us, in our nature, whose blood “cleanseth 
us from all sin,” and who is “able to save, even to the utter- 
most, all that come unte God through Him.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE EARLY NARRATIVES OF GENESIS 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D. D., 


UNITED FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


By the early narratives of Genesis are to be understood the 
first eleven chapters..of the book—those which precede the 
times of Abraham. These chapters present peculiarities of 
their own, and I confine attention to them, although the criti- 
cal treatment applied to them is not confined to these chapters, 
but extends throughout the whole Book of Genesis, the Book 
of Exodus, and the later history with much the same result 
in reducing them to iegend. 

We may begin by looking at the matter covered by these 
eleven chapters with which we have to deal. See what they 


contain. First, we have the sublime proem to the Book of 
oesitiet 3 in Gen. 1. However it got there, this chapter mani- 
festly stands in its fit place as the introduction to all that fol- 
lows. Where is there anything like it in all literature? There 
is nothing anywhere, in Babylonian legend or anywhere else. 
You ask perhaps what interest has religious faith in the doc- 
trine of creation—in any theory or speculation on how the 
world came to be? I answer, it has the very deepest interest. 
The interest of religion in the doctrine of creation is that 
this doctrine is our guarantee for the dependence of all things 
on God—the ground of our assurance that everything in 
nature and Providence is at His disposal. “My help cometh 
from the Lord which made heaven and earth.” Suppose there 
was anything in the universe that was not created by God— 
that existed independently of Him—how could we be sure 
that that element might not thwart, defeat, destroy the ful- 
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fillment of God’s purposes? The Biblical doctrine of crea-— 
tion forever excludes that supposition. 

Following on this primary account of creation is a second 
narrative in a different style—from chapter 2 to 4—but close- 
ly connected with the first by the words, “In the day that 
the Lord God made earth and heaven.” This is sometimes 
spoken of as a second narrative of creation, and is often said 
to contradict the first. But this is a mistake. As the critic 
Dillmann points out, this second narrative is not a history of 
creation in the sense of the first at all. It has nothing to say 
of the creation of either heaven or earth, of the heavenly 
bodies, of the general world of vegetation. It deals simply 
with man and God’s dealings with man when first created, 
and everything i in the narrative is regarded and ‘grouped from 
this point of view. The heart of the narrative is the story of 
the temptation and the fall of man. It is sometimes said that 
the Fall is not alluded to in later Old Testament Scripture, 
and therefore cannot be regarded as an essential part of reve- 
lation. It would be truer to say that the story of the Fall, 
standing there at the commencement of the Bible, furnishes 
the key to all that follows. What is the picture given in the 
whole Bible—Old Testament and New? Is it not that of a 
world turned aside from God—living in rebellion and defiance 
to Him—disobedient to His calls and resisting His grace? _ 
What is the explanation of this universal apostasy and trans- 
gression if it is not that man has fallen from his first estate? 
) For certainly this is not the state in which God made man, 
or wishes him to be. The truth is, if this story of the Fall 
were not there at the beginning of the Bible, we would require 
to put it there for ourselves in order to explain the moral state 
of the world as the Bible pictures it to us, and as we know 
it to be. In chapter 4, as an appendage to these narratives, 
there follows the story of Cain and Abel, with brief notices of 
the beginning of civilization in the line of Cain, and of the 
start of a holier line in Seth. 
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Next, returning to the style of Gen. 1—what is called the 
“Elohistic” style—we have the genealogical - line of Seth ex- 
tending from Adam to Noah. You are struck with the lon- 
gevity ascribed to those patriarchal figures in the dawn of 
time, but not less with the constant mournful refrain which 
ends each notice, Enoch’s alone excepted, “and he died.” 
This chapter connects directly with the account of creation in 
Genesis 1, but presupposes equally the narrative of the Fall 
in the intervening chapters. We often read in critical books 
assertions to the contrary of this. The “priestly writer,” we 
are told, “knows nothing” of a Fall. But that is not so. Well- 
hausen, that master-critic, is on my side here. Speaking of 
the so-called “priestly” sections in the story of the flood, he 
says, “The flood is well led up to; in Q. [that is his name for 
the priestly writing] we should be inclined to ask in surprise 
how the earth has come all at once to be so corrupted after 
being in the best of order. Did we not know it from J. E.? 
[that is, the Fall Narrative].” Another leading critical au- 
thority, Dr. Carpenter, writes in the same strain. 

Then you come to the flood story in Gen. 6:9, in which 
two narratives are held to be interblended. There are two 
writers here, criticism says—the Elohistic and the Jeho- 
vistic,—yet criticism must own that these two stories fit won- 
derfully into one another, and the one is incomplete with- 
out the other. If one, for instance, gives the command to 
Noah and his house to enter the Ark, it is the other that 
narrates the building of the Ark. If one tells of Noah’s 
“house,” it is the other that gives the names of Noah’s sons. 
What is still more striking, when you compare these Bible 
stories with the Babylonian story of the deluge, you find 
that it takes both of these so-called “narratives” in Genesis 
to make up the one complete story of the tablets. Then, fol- 
lowing on the flood and the covenant with Noah, the race 
of mankind spreads out again as depicted in the table of 
nations in chapter 10. In verse 25 it is noted that in the 
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days of Peleg was the earth divided; then in chapter 11 you 
have the story of the divine judgment at Babel confusing 
human speech, and this is followed by a new genealogy 
extending to Abraham. 

Such is a brief survey of the material, and on the face of 
it it must be acknowledged that this is a wonderfully weli- 
knit piece of history of its own kind which we have before 
us, not in the least resembling the loose, incoherent, confused 
mythologies of other nations. There is nothing resembling 
it in any other history or religious book, and when we come 
to speak of the great ideas which pervade it, and give it its 
unity, our wonder is still increased. 

Ah, yes, our critical friends will tell us, the great ideas 
are there, but they were not originally there. They were 
put in later by the prophets. The prophets took the old 
legends and put these grand ideas into them, and made 
them religiously profitable. If that was the way in which 
God chose to give us His revelation, we would be bound 
gratefully to accept it, but I must be pardoned if I prefer to 
believe that the great ideas did not need to be put into these 
narratives; that they were there in the things themselves 
from the very first. 

The truth is, a great deal here depends on your method of 
approach to these old narratives. There is a saying, “Every- 
thing can be laid hold of by two handles,” and that is true 
of these ancient stories. Approach them in one way and 
you make them out to be a bundle of fables, legends, myths, 
without historical basis of any kind. Then wonderful feats 
can be performed in the handling of the myths. Prof. Gun- 
kel, for example, that very capable Old Testament scholar, 
is not content with the analysis of books and chapters and 
verses, but adds to it the analysis of personalities. He will 
show you, for instance, that Cain is composed originally 
out of three distinct figures, blended together, Noah out of. 
another three, and so on. I have ventured to describe Gun- 
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kel’s theory as the explanation of the patriarchal history on 
the ancient principle of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Only 
that does not quite answer to the kind of history we have 
in these narratives, which stand in such organic connection 
with the rest of revelation. Approach these narratives in 
another way and they are the oldest and most precious tradi- 
tions of our race; worthy in their intrinsic merit of standing 
where they do at the commencement of the Word of God, 
and capable of vindicating their right to be there; not merely 
vehicles of great ideas, but presenting in their own archaic 
way—for archaic they are in form—the memory of great 
historic truths. The story of the Fall, for example, is not a 
myth, but enshrines the shuddering memory of an actual 
moral catastrophe in the beginning of our race, which brought 
death into the world and all our woe. 

Coming now to deal a little more closely with these nar- 
ratives, I suppose I ought to say something on,the critical 
aspect of the question. But this I must pass over briefly, 
for I want to get to more important matters. In two points 
only I would desire to indicate my decided break with current 
critical theory. The one is the carrying down of the whole 
Levitical system and history connected with it to the post- 
exilian age. That, I believe, is not a sound result of criti- 
‘cism, but one which in a very short time will have to be aban- 
doned, as indeed it is already being abandoned or greatly 
modified in influential quarters. This applies specially to the 
date of Gen. 1. Professor Delitzsh, a commentator often 
cited as having come round practically to the newer critical 
view, takes a firm stand here. In his new commentary on 


Gen. 1, he tells us: “The essential matters in the account \ / 


of the creation are among the most ancient forindations of 
the religion of Israel—there are no marks of style which 
constrain us to relegate the Elohistic account of the creation 


to the exile—it is in any case a tradition reaching back to the | 


Mosaic period.” 
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The other point on which I dissent is the idea that the 
Israelites began their religious history without the idea of 
the one true God, Maker of heaven and earth; that they 
began with a tribal god, the storm god of Sinai or some 
other local deity, and gradually clothed him from their own 
minds with the attributes which belong to Jehovah. This, 
which is the product of the evolutionary theory of religion, 
and not a fair deduction from any evidence we possess, I 
entirely disbelieve, and I am glad to say that this view also 
is being greatly modified or parted with. It is this theory, 
however, which lies behind a great deal of the criticism of 
these early narratives of Genesis. Those things, it is said, 
could not be; those great ideas could not be there; for man © 
at that early stage could not have evolved them. Even God, 
it appears, could not have given them to him. Our “could 
be’s,” however, will have to be ruled by facts, and my con- 
tention is that the facts are adverse to the theory as currently 
set forth. 

I come now to the question, Is there any external corrob- 
oration or confirmation of these early narratives in Genesis? 
Here let me say a little of the relation of these narratives to 
Babylonia. Everyone has heard something of the wonderful 
discoveries in Babylonia, and it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the brillance and importance of these marvelous dis- 
coveries. The point which concerns us chiefly is the extraor- 
dinary light thrown on the high culture of early Babylonia. 
Here, long before the time of Abraham, we find ourselves in 
the midst of cities, arts, letters, books, libraries, and Abra- 
ham’s own age—that of Hammurabi—was the bloomtime of 
this civilization. Instead of Israel being a people just emerg- 
ing from the dim dawn of barbarism, we find in the light | 
of these discoveries that it was a people on whom from its 
own standpoint the ends of the earth had come—heir to the — 
riches of a civilization extending millenniums into the past. If | 
you say this creates a difficulty in representing the chronology / 
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(1 may touch on this later), I answer that it gives much 
greater help by showing how the knowledge of very ancient 
things could be safely handed down. For us the chief inter- 
est of these discoveries is the help they give us in answering 
the question, How far do these narratives in Genesis embody 
for us the oldest traditions of our race? There are two rea- 
sons which lead us to look with some confidence to Baby- 
lonia for the answer to this question. For one thing, in early 


Babylonia we are already far back into the times to which | 
many of these traditions relate; for another, the Bible itself. 
points to Babylonia as the original city of those traditions. 


Eden was in Babylonia, as shown by its rivers, the Euphrates | 


and Tigris. It was in Babylonia the Ark was built; and on a | 


mountain in the neighborhood of Babylonia the Ark rested. 
It was from the plain of Shinar, in Babylonia, that the new 
distribution of the race took place. To Babylonia, therefore, 
if anywhere, we are entitled to look for light on these ancient 
traditions, and do we not find it? I read sometimes with 
astonishment of the statement that Babylonian discovery has 
done little or nothing for the confirmation of these old parts 
of Genesis—has rather proved that they belong to the region 
of the mythical. 

Take only one or two examples. I leave over meanwhile 
the Babylonian story of the creation and the flood, and take 
that old tenth chapter of Genesis, the “Table of Nations,” 
Professor Kautzsch, of Halle, a critic of note, says of that 
old table, “The so-called Table of Nations remains, accord- 
ing to all results of monumental exploration, an ethnographic 
original document of the first rank which nothing can replace.” 
In this tenth chapter of Genesis, verses 8-10, we have cer- 
tain statements about the origin of Babylonian civilization. 
We learn (1) that Babylonia is the oldest of civilizations; 
(2) that Assyrian civilization was derived from Babylonia; 
and (3) strangest of all, that the founders of Babylonian civ- 
ilization were not Semites, but Hamites—descendants of 
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Cush. Each of these statements was in contradition to old 


classical notices and to what was currently believed till re- 
cently about those ancient people. Yet it will not be disputed 
that exploration has justified the Bible on each of these points. 
Assyria, undoubtedly, was younger than Babylonia; it de- 
rived its civilization, arts, religion, institutions, all that it had, 
from Babylonia. Strangest of all, the originators of Baby- 
lonia civilization, the Accadians, or Sumerians, were a people 
not of Semitic, but apparently of Turanian or what the Bible 
would call Hamitic stock. Take another instance; in verse 
22 Elam appears as the son of Shem, but here was a diffi- 
culty. The Elamites of history were not a Semitic, but an 
Aryan people, and their language was Aryan. Even Profes- 
sor Hommel, in defending the ancient Hebrew tradition, 
thought he had to admit an error here. But was there? 
A French expedition went out to excavate Susa, the capital 
of Elam, and below the ruins of the historical Elam discov- 
ered bricks and other remains of an older civilization, with 
Babylonian inscriptions showing the people to be of Semitic 
stock; so Elam was, after all, the son of Shem. In the story 
of the Tower of Babel in chapter 11, again is it not inter- 
esting to find the Bible deriving all the streams of mankind 
from the Plain of Shinar, and to find archaeology bringing 
corroborative proof that probably all the greater streams of 
civilization do take their origin from this region? For that 
is the view to which the opinions of scholars now tend. 


Glance now at the stories of Creation, of Paradise, and of — 


the Deluge. The story of Paradise and the Fall we may 
dismiss in this connection, for except in the case of the pic- 
ture on an ancient seal which does bear some relation to the 
story of the temptation in Eden, there has yet been no proper 
parallel to the Bible story of the fall. On the other hand, 
from the ruins of Assyrian libraries have been disinterred 
fragments of an account of creation, and the Babylonian ver- 
sion of the story of the deluge, both of which have been 
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brought into comparison with the narratives of the Bible. 
Little need be said of the Babylonian creation story. It is a 
debased, polytheistic, long-drawn-out, mythical affair, with- 
out order, only here and there suggesting analogies to the 
divine works in Genesis. The flood story has much more 
resemblance, but it too is debased and mythical, and lacks 
wholly in the higher ideas which give its character to the 
Biblical account. Yet this is the quarry from which our criti- . 
cal friends would have us derive the narratives in the Bible. 
The Israelites borrowed them, it is thought, and purified these 
confused polytheistic legends and made them the vehicles of 
nobler teaching. We need not discuss the time and manner 
of this borrowing, for I cannot see my way to accept this 
version of events at all. There is not only no proof that these 
stories were borrowed in their crude form from the Baby- 
lonians, but the contrast in spirit and character between the 
Babylonians’ products and the Bible’s seems to me to forbid 
any such derivation. The debased form may conceivably 
arise from corruption of the higher, but not vice versa. Much 
rather may we hold with scholars like Delitzsch and Kittel, 
that the relation is one of cognateness, not of derivation. 
These traditions came down from a much older source, and 
are preserved by the Hebrews in their purer form. This 
appears to me to explain the phenomena as no theory of 
derivation can do, and it is in accordance with the Bible’s 
own representation of the line of revelation from the begin- 
ning along which the sacred tradition can be transmitted. 
Leaving Babylonia, I must now say a few words on the 
scientific and historical aspects of these narratives. Science is 
invoked to prove that the narratives of creation in Genesis 1, 
the story of man’s origin and fall in chapters 2 and 3, the 
account of patriarchal longevity in chapters 5 and 11, the 
story of the deluge, and other matters, must all be rejected 
because in patent contradiction to the facts of modern knowl- 
edge. I would ask you, however, to suspend judgment until 
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we have looked at the relation in which these two things, 
science and the Bible, stand to each other. When science is 
said to contradict the Bible, I should like to ask first, What is 
meant by contradiction here? The Bible was never given us 
in order to anticipate or forestall the discoveries of modern 
twentieth century science. The Bible, as every sensible inter- 
preter of Scripture has always held, takes the world as it is, 
not as it is seen through the eyes of twentieth century special- 
ists, but as it lies spread out before the eyes of original men, 
and uses the popular every-day language appropriate to this 
standpoint. As Calvin in his commentary on Genesis 1 says: 
Moses wrote in the popular style, which, without instruc- 
tion, all ordinary persons endowed with common sense are 
able to understand. * * * He does not call us up to 
heaven; he only proposes things that lie open before our 
eyes.” 

It does not follow that because the Bible does not teach 
modern science, we are justified in saying that it contradicts 
it. What I see in these narratives of Genesis is that, so true_ 
is the standpoint of the author, so divine the illumination with 
which he is endowed, so unerring his insight into the order of 
nature, there is little in his description that eyen yet, with 
our advanced knowledge, we need to-change. You say there 
is the “six days” and the question whether those days are 
meant to be measured by the twenty-four hours of the sun’s 
revolution around the earth—I speak of these things popu- 
larly. It is difficult to see how they should be so measuréd \ 
when the sun that is to measure them is not introduced until | 
the fourth day. Do not think that this larger reading of the * 
days is a new speculation. You find Augustine in early times. 

‘declaring that it is hard or altogether impossible to say of 
what fashion these days are, and Thomas Aquinas, in the () 
middle ages, leaves the matter an open question. To my mind 
these narratives in Genesis stand out as a marvel, not for its 
discordance with science, but for its agreement with it. 


— : - 
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Time does not permit me to enter into the details of the 

story of man’s origin in Genesis, but I have.already indicated 
_the general point of view from which I think this narrative 

is to be regarded. It would be well if those who speak of 
disagreement with science would look to the great truths 
embedded in these narratives which science may be called up- 
on to confirm. There is, for example: 

(1) The truth that man is the last of God’s created works 
—the crown and summit of God’s creation. Does science con- 
tradict that? 

(2) There is the great truth of the unity of the human 
race. No ancient people that I know of believed in such 
unity of the race, and even science until recently cast doubts 
upon it. How strange to find this great truth of the unity 
of the mankind confirmed in the pages of the Bible from 
the very beginning. This truth holds in it already the doc- 
trine of monotheism, for if God is the Creator of the beings 
from whom the whole race sprang, He is the God of the 
whole race that sprang from them. 

(3) There is the declaration that man was made in God’s 
image—that God breathed into man a spirit akin to His own 
—does the science of man’s nature contradict that, or does it 
not rather show that in his personal, spiritual nature man 
stands alone as bearing the image of God on earth, and founds 
a new kingdom in the world which can only be carried back 
in its origin to the divine creative cause. 

(4) I might cite even the region of man’s origin, for I 
think science increasingly points to this very region in Baby- 
lonia as the seat of man’s origin. Is it then the picture of 
the condition in which man was created, pure and unfallen, 
and the idea that man, when introduced into the world, was 
not left as an orphaned being—the divine care was about 
him—that God spake with him and made known His will to 
him in such forms as he was able to apprehend—is it this 
that is in contradiction with history? It lies outside the 
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sphere of science to contradict this. Personally, I do not know 
~ of any worthier conception than that which supposes God to 
have placed Himself in communication with man, in living 
relations with His moral creatures, from the very first. Cer- 
tainly there would be contradiction if Darwinian theory had 
its way and we had to conceive of man as a slow, gradual 
ascent from the bestial stage, but I am convinced, and have 
elsewhere sought to show, that genuine science teaches no 
such doctrine. Evolution is not to be identified offhand with 
Darwinianism. Later evolutionary theory may rather be de- 


scribed as a revolt against Darwinianism, and leaves the story - 


open to a conception of man quite in harmony with that of 
the Bible. Of the fall, I have already said that if the story 
of it were not in the Bible we should require to put it there 
for ourselves in order to explain the condition of the world 
as it is. 

On the question of patriarchial longevity, I would only 
say that there is here on the one hand the question of inter- 
pretation, for, as the most conservative theologians have come 
gradually to see, the names in these genealogies are not neces- 
sarily to be construed as only individuals. But I would add 
that I am not disposed to question the tradition of the extraor- 
dinary longevity in those olden times. Death, as I understand 
it, is not a necessary part of man’s lot at all. Had man not 
sinned, he would never have died. Death—the separation of 
soul and body, the two integral parts of his nature—is some- 
thing for him abnormal, unnatural. It is not strange, then, 
that in the earliest period life should have been much longer 


than it became afterward. Even a physiologist like Weiss- |, 


mann tells us that the problem for science today is—not why 
organisms live so long, but why they ever die. 
I have referred to Babylonian story of the flood, and can 


aoa 


only add a word on the alleged contradiction of science on. 


this subject. Very confident statements are often made as to 
the impossibility of such a submergence of the inhabited 


en 
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_ world, and destruction of human and animal life as the Bible 


represents. It would be well if those who speak thus con- 
_ fidently would study the accumulated evidence which distin- 


guished scientific men have brought forward, that such a catas- 


_trophe as Genesis describes is not only possible, but has 


actually taken place since the advent of man. My attention 
was first drawn to this subject by an interesting lecture by 
the late Duke of Argyle given in Glasgow, and the same view 


has been advocated by other eminent geological specialists 


| 





on glacial and post-glacial times, as Prestwich, Dawson, Ho- 
worth, Dr. Wright, etc. The universal terms employed need 
not be read as extending beyond the regions inhabited by 
man. There seems to be no substantial reason for doubting 
that in the flood of Noah we have an actual historical oc- 
currence of which traditions appear to have survived in most 
regions of the world. 

In conclusion, it is clear that the narratives of Creation, 


the Fall, the Flood, are not myths, but narratives enshrining 
| the knowledge or memory of real transactions. The creation 


of the world was certainly not a myth, but a fact, and the 


"representation of the stages of creation dealt likewise with 


facts. The language used was not that of modern science, 
but, under divine guidance, the sacred writer gives a broad, 
general picture which conveys a true idea of the order of 


the divine working in creation. Man’s fall was likewise a tre- 


-mendous fact, with universal consequences in sin and death to 
“the race. Man’s origin can only be explained through an ex- 
ercise of direct creative activity, whatever subordinate factors 





evolution may have contributed. The flood was an historical 
fact, and the preservation of Noah and his family is one of 
the best and most widely attested of human traditions. In 
these narratives in Genesis and the facts which they embody 
are really laid the foundation of all else in the Bible. The 


unity of revelation binds them up with the Christian Gospel. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PERSON AND WORK OF JESUS. CHRIST 
FROM “SOME RECENT PHASES OF GERMAN THEOLOGY,’* 


BY BISHOP JOHN L. NUELSEN, D. D., M. E. CHURCH, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Every Old Testament problem becomes in course of time 
a New Testament question. Every Biblical question places 
us after a while face to face with Him who is the center of 
the whole Bible, with Jesus Christ. In the present discus- 
sion over the person and Gospel of Jesus Christ, I shall 
confine myself to pointing out briefly some of the most in- 
teresting and important features of this subject. 


WAS JESUS A REAL, HISTORICAL PERSON? 


In the closing years of the eighteenth century the thought 
was advanced by a number of rationalistic theologians that 
the doctrines held by the Church and formulated in her 
creeds were the joint product of New Testament religion 
and Greek philosophy. This thought was taken up by Pro- 
fessor Harnack of Berlin, and in his great work, “History of 
the Christian Doctrine,” he disclosed the complicated proc- 
ess by which the Church in developing her doctrines became 
Hellenized; thus it was made incumbent upon the student of 
Church history to extricate, by a process of careful analysis 
and comparison, the genuinely Christian elements from the 


en a 


meshes of foreign thought. Harnack, it is true, applied this - 


Principle only to post-apostolic times, but since the appear- 
ance of his book investigation has proceeded along the same 
lines and is now covering the Biblical writings as well. 


*Copyright by Jennings & Graham, and published by permission. 
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Old Testament scholars and Semitists—as Gunkel, Meyer, 
Meinhold, Gressmann, Witckler, Simmern, Jensen—followed 
the traces of Babylonian influences down through the period 


| of later Judaism to New Testament times; New Testament 


scholars—as Schurer, Baldensperger, Bousset, Pfleiderer, 


| Schmiedel, Holtzman, Weinel, Wernle, Wrede—studied 
_ Greek and Jewish thought in its influence upon the early 

| Christian writings. They deemed it necessary to eliminate 
_ first the whole of Johannine theology as a foreign substance; 





_ then they threw overboard the Apostle Paul as the great 
| perverter of the simple teachings of Christ; next they cleared 


the Synoptical Gospels of all Babylonian, Egyptian, Phrygian, 
Jewish, Greek and other foreign matter. They have just 
about finished this arduous work of purifying and simpli- 
fying the Gospels by this double process of “religions- 
geschichtliche” analysis and comparison, in order to discover 
the real, historical Christ; they meet at the feet of this Christ, 
to see Him as He really is; but behold, He is no more! 
Not a trace of Him is left. Trait after trait, feature after 
feature, has been analyzed and compared, until neither man- 
ger nor cross nor grave, not even His garments, are left. A 
few years ago we had, by the grace of the most advanced 
scholarship, at least a plain Galilean peasant with a very good 


| heart. Even if His mind was rather too simple, we were al- 





lowed to believe in a kind-hearted carpenter’s son, who went 
about doing good, and to whom at least eight rather inof- 
fensive sayings could be historically traced; as, for example, 
the saying, “It is more blessed to give than to receive;” but 


| even this peasant has evaporated, or rather, the great Baby- 


lonian flood which the mighty Bel caused to drown all man- 
kind has completely swallowed up the little that was left of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

I beg pardon for this tone of levity. The whole matter 
would be very serious if it were not so utterly absurd. But 


| the fact is that German theology is just now confronted with 
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the question, was Jesus Christ a real, historical person, or 
is He nothing but a literary hero? 

From two very different quarters the question as to the 
historicity of Jesus of Nazareth has been raised. At first 
blush we may think it is ridiculous to raise the question at 
all. And so it is. But the very fact that scholars do raise the 
question and mean to be taken seriously, is the necessary 
result of tendencies in theology which have been fostered 
until they have reached this culmination point. This fact 
will, I trust, open the eyes of many in Germany, and in 
America as well, who are in the habit of intrusting themselves 
to the guidance of brilliant and charming leaders without real- 
izing at the start whither they were going. 


WAS CHRIST A PRODUCT OF BABYLONIAN MYTHOLOGY ? 


The first avenue which led to the negation of the histor- 
icity of Jesus Christ is the “‘religionsgeschichtliche’” compari- 
son. The religionsgeschichtliche study of the New Testament 
aims, as Professor Bousett puts it, “to understand the origin 
and development of Christianity by means of an investiga- 
tion of the whole environment of primitive Christianity.” Ap- 
plying this principle to the person and work of Christ, Pro- 


. fessor Pfleiderer of Berlin, in his “Early Conceptions of 


Christ,” finds that the Christ of the Church has been formed 
out of those myths and legends which are the common prop- 
erty of religion all over the world. 

The elements of the figure are roughly separable into five 


. groups. There is Christ, the Son of God; Christ the Con- 


/ 


queror; Christ the Wonder-worker; Christ the Conqueror of 
death and the Lifegiver; Christ the King of kings and Lord 
of lords. The materials for each of these conceptions were 
taken from various sources. They came from Judaism, from 
Hellenism, from Mithraism, and the Graeco-Egyptian re- 


ligion, from Zoroastrianism, and even from Buddhism. They’ 


came gradually, and gradually the conception took shape. 


Soe a 
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The specific contribution of Babylonian mythology to the 
picture of Christ, as depicted in the Gospels, consists, accord- 
ing to Professor Zimmern, of the following points: (1) “The 
conception of Christ as a pre-mundane, heavenly, Divine being, 
who is at the same time the Creator of the world; (2) The 
accounts of the miraculous birth of Christ, of the homage 
offered to the new-born child, and of the persecutions; (3) 
The conception of Christ as the Saviour of the world, and as 
ushering in a new period of time, appearing as He does in 
_ the fullness of time; (4) The conception of Christ as being 
sent into the world by the Father; (5) The doctrinal aspects 
of the suffering and death of Christ, apart from the his- 
toric facts; (6) The doctrine of the descent of Christ into 
Hades; (7) The doctrine of the resurrection of Christ on 
the third day after His death; (8) The doctrine of His 
ascension after forty days; (9) The doctrine of Christ’s 
glory, sitting at the right hand of God and reigning with the 
Father; (10) The belief in the coming again of Christ at the 
end of days in kingly glory, and also of the last conflict with 
the powers of evil; (11) The idea of the marriage of Christ 
with His Bride at the beginning of the new time, of the new 
heaven, and the new earth.” 

While Professor Zimmern advances these cioeneties very 
carefully and guardedly, Professor Jensen, of the University 
of Marburg, affirms most positively that the whole life of 
Christ is essentially a Jewish version of the Babylonian Gil- 
gamesh Epos. His book appeared February, 1907, is a large 
volume of over one thousand pages, and bears the title, “The 
Epos of Gilgamesh in the World Literature. The Origins 
of the Old Testament Patriarch, Prophet, and Redeemer 
Legends, and of the New Testament Jesus Legend.” 

The main contention of the book is stated by the author 
himself in the following words: “That practically all of the 
Gospel narrative is purely legendary, and that there is no 
reason at all to consider anything that is told of Jesus as 
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historical. The Jesus legend is an Israelitish Gilgamesh legend. 
—As a Gilgamesh legend the Jesus legend is a sister legend 
to numerous, particularly to most of the Old Testament, le- 
gends.” In his concluding chapter Professor Jensen writes: 
“Jesus of Nazareth, in whom, as in the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world, Christianity has believed for nearly two 
thousands years, and who is regarded, even by the most ad- 
vanced scholarship of our own day, as a good and great man 
who lived and died the sublime pattern of the ideal ethical 
life—this Jesus has never lived upon earth; neither has He 
died, because He is nothing but an Israelitish Gilgamesh. 
We, the children of a much lauded time of progress and 
achievements, we who look down upon the superstitions of 
the past with a forbearing smile, we worship in our cathe- 
drals and churches, in our meetinghouses and schools, in 
palaces and shanties, a Babylonian deity.” There was a time 
when critical analysis of the Biblical texts ran wild. Pro- 
fessor Jensen’s book is comparison run mad. 

I should not have taken the time to quote from Jensen, 
but should have dismissed his book wth a forbearing smile, 
if he were not taken seriously by a number of scholars. To 
my amazement I noticed that as careful and sane a scholar 
as Professor Zimmern wrote an extended review of the book, 
approving it almost without qualification, and saying: “Jen- 
sen will hardly succeed at once in seeing his ideas accepted. 
But truth is not depending upon immediate success, and will 
in this case, even as in others, be victorious, though not with- 
out great trouble, and only slowly. The weight of facts 
which this book adduces is too immense.” 

The other reason why I referred to this book is to show 
that the logical and unavoidable result of explaining every- 
thing distinctively Christian in the Bible by applying the princi- 
ple of comparison, or, in other words, that the strict and un- 
hampered following of the “religionsgeschichtliche” method, as 
it is in vogue at present, must lead to absurdities. 
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THE MYTH OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Allow me a digression. I wish to apply these same prin- 
ciples of analysis and comparison to a modern personality, fol- 
lowing strictly the methods of Professor Jensen. Suppose 
Lord Macaulay’s famous New Zealander, whom he pic- 
tures as standing upon a broken arch of London Bridge, in 
the midst of a vast solitude, to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s 
should come over to America and dig in the sand-hills cov- 
ering the Congressional Library in Washington. He finds 
a great pile of literature which originated in the first few 
years of the twentieth century. In the very learned book 
which our New Zealand scholar publishes he refers to the 
fact that at the beginning of the twentieth century the head - 
of the great American nation was supposed to be a strong and 
influential man by the name of Theodore Roosevelt. His 
name has gone down in history, but our scholar proves that 
Theodore Roosevelt was no historical person at all. He never 
lived; he is merely the personification of tendencies and myth- 
ological traits then dominant in the American nation. 

For instance, this legendary hero is commonly pictured 
with a big stick. Now, this is plainly a mythological trait, 
borrowed from the Greeks and Romans, and represents really 
the thunderbolt of Jupiter. He is pictured as wearing a broad 
brimmed hat and large eye-glasses. This mythological feat- 
ure is borrowed from old Norse mythology, and represents 
Woden endeavoring to pierce through the heavy clouds of © 
fog covering his head. A great many pictures show the le- 
gendary hero smiling and displaying his teeth. This is a very 
interesting feature, showing the strong African influences 
in American civilization. Many contradictory legends are 
told about this man. He was a great hunter; he was a rough 
rider; but he was also a scholar and author of a number of 
learned books. He lived in the mountains, on the prairie, and 
in a large city. He was a leader in war, but also a peace- 
maker. It is said that he was appealed to by antagonizing 
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factions, even by warring nations, to arbitrate. It is self- 
evident that we have here simply the personification of 4 
prominent character traits of the American people at vari- | 
ous stages of their historical development. They loved to — 
hunt, to ride, to war; reaching a higher stage of civilization, 
they turned to studying, writing books, making peace; and 
all these contradictory traits were, in course of time, used to 
draw the picture of this legendary national hero. Some 
mythological features have not yet been fully cleared up; for 
instance, that he is often represented in the shape of a bear 
or accompanied by bears. For a while these “Teddy Bears” 
were in nearly every house, and it seems as if they even were 
worshipped, at least by the children. There is no doubt that 
some remote astral conception lies at the root of this rather 
puzzling feature. 

But two reasons are conclusive to establish the legendary 
thesis: (1) The American nation, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, had hardly emerged from the crudity of 
fetichism and witchcraft. Many traces of fortune-telling, 
charms, sorcery, and other forms of superstition can be found 
by studying the daily papers. Even this hero Roosevelt was 
given to some such superstition. Whenever he desired to 
bring any one under his spell and charm him, he took him 
by the hand and pronounced a certain magical word. As 
far as I can discover it spells something like “dee-lighted.” 
(2) The other conclusive proof is the name. Theodore is 
taken from the language of a people representing the south- 
ern part of Europe and means “Gift of God;” Roosevelt is 
taken from the language of a people representing the northern 
part of Europe, and means “Field of Roses.” The idea is 
evident. This hero personifies the union of the two Euro- 
pean races which laid the foundations of early American civ- 
ilization—the Romanic and the Teutonic races; and the 
Americans imagined that a man who united in himself all 
those wonderful traits of character must necessarily be a 


\ 
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miraculous “Gift of God,” and furthermore they thought that 
if a man personifying their ideals really had full sway, their 
country would be changed to a “Field of Roses.” 
This explanation is strictly scientific. No doubt a goo 

many machine politicians and heads of trusts would be de- 
lighted to awake some morning and find out that Theodore 
Roosevelt is nothing but a mythological figure. But, he is 
not. He is a living fact and tremendous power in the life 
of our nation. And so is Jesus Christ. 


THE CHRIST OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY 


The other avenue which led to the negation of the his- 
toricity of Jesus Christ is the well-known modernization and 
reduction of the life and work of Jesus which liberal theo- 
logians have accomplished by means of literary and historical 
criticism. The history of the critical investigation of the life 
of Jesus during the last hundred and fifty years is an in- 
tensely interesting and instructive study. It has recently been 
summarized by Dr. A. Schweitzer in his book, “From Reim- 
arus to Wrede.” (Reimarus, the contemporary of Lessing, 
whose “Wolfenbuttler Fragmente” mark the beginning of 
modern critical research in the life of Christ; Professor Wil- 
liam Wrede, who died in November, 1906, was one of the 
most prominent liberal theologians.) A more popular presen- 
tation of the subject, covering the latest phases, is given by 
Professor Grutzmacher in his booklet, “Is the Liberal Picture 
of Jesus Modern?” 

Without going into the history of this investigation, I 
merely state that the life of Christ as it is presented now by 
all liberal theologians—like Harnack, Bousset, Weinel, Wrede, 
Holtzmann, Julicher, Wernle—as the established result of 
critical scientific research, is gained, not from an examination 
of the whole New Testament material, but by means of 
a complicated process of finding the alleged true sources 
from which this life may be construed. The oldest por- 
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tions of the New Testament literature, the Pauline writings, 
are not to be considered as genuine sources, because, as Pro- 
fessor Wernle states, “Jesus knew nothing of that which to 
St. Paul is everything. That Jesus regarded Himself as an 
object of worship must be doubted; that He ascribed any 
meritorious atonement to His death is altogether improbable. 
Paul is not a disciple of Jesus. He is a new phenomenon. 
Paul is much further removed from Jesus in his teaching 
than he would seem to be when regarded only chronologically.” 

We turn now to the four Gospels, but of these “the 
Gospel of John can in no wise be considered a historical 
source,” says Harnack; and he is seconded in this assertion 
by all liberals. Says Wernle: “St. John must retire in favor 
of the Synoptic Gospels as source of the life of Christ. 
Jesus was as the Synoptics represent Him, not as St. John 
depicts Him.” And again: “In the first Gospels there is 
nothing taught concerning redemption, atonement, regenera- 
tion, reception of the Holy Spirit. An altogether different 
picture is presented by the greater part of the other New 
Testament writings, especially by the writings of Paul and 
John.” 

But even the Synoptic Gospels have to be critically ana- 
lyzed in order to find the true portrait of Christ. The Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke, especially in their accounts of 
the infancy and of the death of Jesus and of the events 
that took place after His death, and in many other instances 
as well, are rather a portraiture of the crude beliefs of the 
early Christian churches than a historically trustworthy ac- 
count of the real facts. Even in the Gospel of Mark, which 
is considered the oldest and purest, we find, according to 
Professor Wernle, that “the historic portrait of Jesus is 
quite obscured ; His person is placed in a grotesquely fantastic 
light.” 

Thus analytical criticism is compelled to search for the 
sources of the Gospels, and it claims to have found princi- 
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pally two of them; namely, the older Mark document, the 
source of the present Gospel of St. Mark, and the Logia, or 
collection of sayings of Jesus, the supposed source of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. It is probably true that our present 
Gospels are based upon previous sources; but, in the absence: 
of fixed data, it is impossible to determine with any degree 
of certainty just what those sources contained. But critical 
acumen cannot rest satisfied even with those sources. Says 
Wernle: “They are not free from the possibility of modifica- 
tion and adulteration. They represent the belief of the Chris- 
tians as it developed in the course of four decades.” It is there- 
fore needful to distinguish between genuine elements and later 
additions in those sources. This is an exceedingly difficult 
and delicate task, especially since we do not know, for a 
certainty, the form nor the substance of those sources. How 
is it accomplished? We have noted an “inner consciousness” 
of many textual critics. I am reminded of this when I hear 
Harnack blandly say: “Whoever has a good eye for the 
vital and a true sense of the really great must be able to 
see it, and distinguish between the kernel and the transitory 
husk ;” or when I hear Professor Pfleiderer speak of “healthy 
eyes;” or see how Bousset finds the proofs of genuineness 
in the fact that “it is psychologically comprehensible,” or 
Mehlhorn in the fact that “it could not have been invented.” 
It is with a sense of relief that we read Professor Bousset’s 
refreshingly naive concession that where we find the sources 
too meager “we may occasionally make use of our imagina- 
tion.” 

Unfortunately our imagination is not a safer guide in his- 
torical and scientific matters than is our inner consciousness, 
and the eyesight of no two men is exactly alike. A few years 
ago there was in Berlin an exhibition of paintings represent- 
ing scenes from the life of Christ. Hundreds of paintings 
were exhibited; they were very interesting to look at, but they 
did not contribute anything to our knowledge of the real ap- 
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pearance of Jesus Christ. They were nothing but the por- 
traitures of the conceptions which the various artists en- 
tertained as to the features of Christ. Each artist portrayed 
his own ideal of Jesus. Some of the portraits looked so 
strange that no one would have thought it a picture of Jesus 
Christ if it had not been labeled as such. 

This is precisely the case with all these modern attempts 
to write a life of Jesus Christ minus St. Paul, minus St. 
John, minus Matthew, Luke and Mark. If you examine the 
character of this Jesus closely, you will find that He is really 
a portraiture of what the author considers his ideal of a pure 
and holy life, clothed in the garb of an Oriental peasant two 
thousands years ago. 

We cannot here reproduce the details of this twentieth- 
century ideal in its strange and ancient environments; it is 
a picture of a man from whom every supernatural, mirac- 
ulous, mysterious trait has been erased. “Jesus has nowhere 
overstepped the limits of the purely human,” says Bousset; 
and again: We do no longer start with the thought that 
Jesus was absolutely different from us; that He was from 
above, we from below. And consequently we do no longer 
speak of the divinity of Christ.” 

Doubts and fears, joys and griefs, moments of ecstasy 
and of utter dejection, all the changing moods of a poor human 
heart, may be found in His life. “He was a poor, disquieted 
man, at times shouting with joy, at times woefully despond- 
ent,’ writes Gustave Frenssen, and adds: “Sometimes He 
was treading upon the very borderland of exalted insanity.” 

On the whole, Jesus was the personification of faith in 
God, brotherly love, and faith in immortality; at times He 
seems to have taken Himself as the Messiah of His people; in 
everything He was subject to the limitations of mankind. 
There is only one difference between this modern view and 


the old rationalistic view. While the old rationalists, by all 


sorts of exegetical jugglery, vainly attempted to show that 
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their human and purely naturalistic view of Jesus was really 
contained in the New Testament records, the modern ra- 
tionalists are outspoken in their assertion that their own 
view is radically different from that of the New Testament 
writers. They do not in the least try to bridge over this 
chasm, but state emphatically as Julicher does: “Where even 
the first apostles have totally misunderstood Jesus we must 
try to understand Him better.” 

This is the picture of Christ which the leading liberal 
theologians of today have scattered broadcast in tens of 
thousands of copies of cheap pamphlets, which is described 
Sunday after Sunday in thousands of pulpits both in Germany, 
and, somewhat modified and as yet retouched, also in Amer- 
ica. But'again a reaction has set in, the sweep of which can 
not as yet be wholly comprehended. 


THE VERDICT OF INFIDELITY 


A pupil of modern liberal theologians, the former pastor 
Gustav Frenssen, who is a novel-writer of great force, wrote 
a novel, “Hilligenlei”? (Holy Land), of which hundreds of 
thousands of copies were sold. The hero of this novel, Kai 
Jans, is, as is generally admitted, a true reproduction of the 
picture of Christ as painted by the liberal theologians. This 
book, as well as some other recent publications, gave rise 
to a number of reviews of the “modern Christ” by eminent 
literary men and by philosophers who do not claim to be 
Christians, but are known and desire to be known as leaders 
of free thought. Some of them were formerly theologians, 
but have lost their faith in the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. Of these writers I mention Adolf Bartels, editor of 
the “Kunstwart,” Leo Berg, Eduard von Hartmann, A. 
Drews, W. Von Schnehen, C. A. Bernoulli, Dr. Kalthoff, the 
President of the League of Monists, and also two physicians, 
Doctors De Loosten and E. Rasmussen. 
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What do these men say? The two physicians claim that 
the only rational explanation of this Christ is to consider 
Him as one of the great pathological figures in the world’s 
history; that means, in other words, that He was partially 
insane. The others say exactly what conservative theolo- 
gians—as B. Weiss, Ihmels, Kahler, Zahm, Haussleiter, 
Grutzmacher, Lemme, and others—always have said against 
this naturalistic representation of Jesus, and what was ig- 
nored by liberal theologians. But here are men who were 
trained in the methods of Pfleiderer, Bousset, and their kin; 
men who possess as much critical acumen and ‘philosophic 
penetration as do the liberal leaders; men whose thinking 
is in no wise fettered by dogmatic prejudices,—and their al- 
most unanimous verdict is really remarkable. 

All of them say that this picture of Christ is both un- 
scientific and unhistorical. It is unscientific, because the 
methods applied are purely subjective. Says Dr. Kalthoff, 
after analyzing the Jesus of a number of modern theologians: 
“Every scholar leaves of the words of Christ only what he — 
can make use of according to his preconceived notions of 
what is historically possible. Lacking every historical defi- 
niteness, the name of Jesus has become an empty vessel into 
which every theologian pours his own thoughts and ideas.” 

Eduard von Hartmann shows that the only results which 
this method of analytical criticism has arrived at are nega- 
tive results. “The historic Christ remains a problematical 
figure which is of no religious value at all.” W. von Schnehen 
quotes the liberal Professor Steck, who says: “A strict ap- 
plication of these principles of research will show that there 
is not one solitary word of Jesus of which we know for 
certain that it was spoken thus and not otherwise by Jesus,” 
and uses this assertion to prove that all pictures of Christ 
are admittedly uncertain, and consequently unscientific. 

But another argument which is of much greater import 
is advanced. Kalthoff, von Schnehen, and von Hartmann 
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reason thus: If the liberal theologians admit that their pic- 
ture of Christ is different from that which was believed by 
the Church during all the centuries of her existence—dif- 
ferent from that of St. Paul, of St. John, of the Synoptic 
Gospels, of the sources of the Synoptic Gospels; if, as Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer says, “Jewish phophecy, rabbinical teachings, 
Oriental gnosis, and Greek philosophy had already put the 
colors on the palette from which the picture of Christ was 
painted in the New Testament writings;” if, as is admitted, 
the Church was built from the very beginning, not upon the 
Galilean peasant Jesus, but upon the Christ, the Son of God; 
and if this Christ is nothing but the creation of speculative 
theologians, as Paul and John—then there is no need at all 
of a historic Christ. It is not necessary at all that a man 
Jesus of Nazareth should ever have lived in order to explain 
the fact of Christianity. 

Even from the point of view of present religious needs 
of human nature this Jesus of liberal theology is unnecessary. 
Orthodox theology is Christ-centric; liberal theology is God- 
centric. “Back to Christ,” exclaims Professor Wernle, “but 
only as a means to return to God the Father. God the 
Father is to regain that supremacy over our lives which Jesus 
had intended to give Him, but of which theological dogma has 
deprived Him.” The modern thinkers mentioned above can 
not see the need of any human mediator between God and 
man. They want a living, present God, and a constant present 
communion with Him, if they want a God at all. Neither 
a Catholic saint nor a dead Jew is to stand between their 
own lives and God. Says Professor Drews: “The belief in 
the personal grandeur and the beauty of character of the 
man Jesus has nothing to do with religion.” W. von Schnehen 
writes still more explicitly: “Even if God should have re- 
vealed Himself in the personality of the man Jesus of Naza- 
reth, it is utterly useless to me, unless God reveals Himself 
to me likewise. If He does reveal Himself to me, then His 
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revelation to Jesus is of no more import to me than is His 
revelation to any good man or His revelation in nature. The 
exemplary moral and religious perfection of Jesus is of no 
benefit whatever to any one except he has in his being the 
same moral and religious forces which were in Jesus. But 
if these powers are inherent in him and can be developed in 
his life, then it makes no difference by whom they become 
energized, by Jesus or by some one else.” 

Quite pathetic are the words of Professor Drews, show- 
ing, as they do, the restlessness of an honest but irreligious 
mind and the dissatisfaction with substitutes in religion: — 
“We are consumed by a burning desire for salvation and we 
should be satisfied with this fabric of the theologians, this 
picture of the historic Christ, who changes His features under 
the hands of every professor of theology who works at it. 
We need the presence of God, and not His past.” And Dr. 
Kalthoff writes quite correctly: “A God in whom we must 
believe because scholars say that two thousand years ago the 
son of a Jewish carpenter believed in Him, is not worth 
the printer’s ink that is being squandered about Him.” 


THE CHRIST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT THE ONLY CHRIST 


I will come to a close. Why have I asked you to read 
all these quotations? For two reasons: In the first place, I 
desired to show'that the modern method of subjective analysis 
of the sources and of the “religionsgeschichtliche” comparison 
leads, and as a matter of fact did lead, to a complete uegation 
of the historicity of the person of Christ. In the second place, 
I wished to point out that the modern, liberal conception of 
Christ, which strips Him of all distinctively divine elements 
and makes a pure man of Him, be He ever so good and 
holy, be He ever so sublime a pattern of a perfect life be 
He ever so trustworthy a guide to God, does not and can not 
satisfy the modern man. He repudiates this man-made Jesus, — 
and even accuses his makers of lack of scientific spirit and of 
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dishonesty. Says von Schnehen: “Christianity is not belief 
in the man Jesus, but faith in Christ the Saviour and Son 
of God. Not the man Jesus, the lovable preacher and teacher 
ef morals, who did not shrink back from death in obedience - 
to what was His conviction, has conquered the world, but 
Christ the Son of God, who died upon the cross in order to re- 
deem a lost world. This is the Christ of the Gospels and of 
the Church. It is dishonest to call this modern view of Jesus 
and of His religion Christian or evangelical.” 

It has ever been the mistake of rationalism to try to make 
Christianity acceptable to the average man by taking off the 
edges of its supranaturalism. It has ever been a failure, and 
ever will be so. The testimonies of these modern men show 
that the portrait of Christ painted by liberal theologians of our 
own day is an utter failure. They prove that the modern 
man, as well as man centuries ago, needs and wants exactly 
the Christ of the Church and the Gospels or no Christ at all. 

The only true, historically and scientifically true, picture 
of the life and work and Gospel of Christ is the one which is 
given in the New Testament as a whole. The modern histo- 
rians and philosophers tell the modern liberal theologians in 
very plain language to be honest and quit calling themselves 
preachers of the Gospel of Christ if they do not believe in 
the Christ of the Gospels, and quit calling their congregations 
churches of Christ if they do not believe in the Christ of the 
Church. Modern man is opposed to all shams and insinceri- 
ties. He has no patience with men who, while using the old 
phraseology, cleverly substitute their self-made Jesus for the 
God-given Christ. The Christ can not be changed. He is 
the same yesterday, today and forevermore, 
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There are many indications of a revival of interest in 
the study of eschatology. The latest attack upon the Chris- 
tian faith is being directed against the eschatological teach- 
ing of the New Testament. The Christian Church was 
founded upon the promise of a speedy return of Christ to — 
establish His Kingdom in the world, but its history has taken 
an entirely different course. The expectation of the early 

\ Christians was not fulfilled. The teaching of the apostles 
“has been falsified. Such is the argument that is now being 
used in some quarters to discredit the founders of Chris- 
tianity. This is compelling Christian scholars to give re- 
newed attention to the teaching of the new Testament about 
the Lord’s second coming, and will doubtless lead to more 
earnest and thorough examination of the whole outlook of 
Christ and His apostles upon the future. 
It is acknowledged that the eschatology of the New Testa-. 
_ ment is not the eschatology of the Church today. The hope 
of the early Christians is not the hope of the average Chris- 
tian now. It has become our habit to think of the change 
which comes at death, or our entrance into heaven, as the 
crowning point in the believer’s life, and the proper object of 
our hope. Yet the apostles never speak of death as something 
which the Christian should look forward to or prepare for. 
hey do not ignore death altogether, nor do: they cast a 
halo about it. It is always an enemy, the last enemy that 
is to be destroyed. But they do not take account of it at all in 
the scheme of things with which we have now to reckon. 
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4 As a matter of fact the early Christians were taught that 

\ they had died already—‘“Ye died and your life is hid with 
hrist in God” (Col. 3:3, R. V.). 

Nor is heaven set forth as the Christian’s hope. The 
New Testament represents the Church as in heaven already. 
We have been raised up with Christ and made to sit with 
Him in the heavenly places. (Eph. 2:6.) Our warfare 
is carried on against spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places. (Eph. 6:12.) Our citizenship is there. 
(Phil. 3:20.) Browning’s conception of the experience of 
Lazarus when he came back from the tomb: 

“Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 

Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing heaven,” 
is almost precisely the apostolic representation of the be- 
liever’s life upon earth. It is potentially a life in heaven., 
Neither death nor heaven, then, can be the Church’s hope, f 
for, in their essential relation to the Christian life, death lies 
in the past and heaven in the present. 

The conversion of the world is not the object of the 
Church’s hope. It is quite true that this glorious consum- 
mation lies in the future, for “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea,” but the 
task of bringing this about was not committed to the Church. 
On the contrary, the New Testament descriptions of the last 
days of the Church upon earth preclude the thought. They 
are depicted in dark colors. (2 Tim. 3:41-5:12 Pete 3:l4.) 
The history of the preaching of the Gospel in the world 
should be enough to show that this cannot be the object. set 
before us, for, while whole nations have been evangelized, not a 
single community has ever been completely converted. It is 
a striking fact that the apostles had nothing to say about the 
conversion of the world. While they were busy preaching 
the Gospel in the world they gave no indication that they ex- 
pected this work to result at length in the transformation of 
the world. They were not looking for a change in the 
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world, but for the personal presence of their Lord. Jesus 
Christ Himself was their hope, and His appearing they in- 
tensely loved and longed for. 

The attitude of the New Testament Church is represented 
by the Apostle John in the closing words of the Apocalypse. 
Visions of heavenly glory and millennial peace have passed 
before him. He has seen the new heaven and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, and the Holy City, New 
Jerusalem, whose light was like a stone most precious. But, 
at the end of it all, the longing of the aged apostle is not for 
these things to come. Greater than all these glories, dearer 
than all these dear things, is the Master Himself, and the 
_\. prayer that rises from his heart as he closes his wondrous book 

| is simply, “ ‘Come, Lord Jesus.” 
The hope of the Church, then, is the Personal Return of 
her Lord. As Dr. David Brown stated it in His book on the 
Second Advent, sixty years ago, “the Redeemer’s second ap- 
pearing is the very pole-star of the Church.” Let us see how 
this hope lies upon the pages of the New Testament revelation, 
and how it influenced the life of the New Testament Church. 

1. Christ taught His disciples to expect His return. This 
was the last of the stages through which His teaching about 
Himself advanced. In the early part of His ministry He 
seems to have kept His personality in the background; He 
forbade those whom He healed to tell about Him. Then 
there came a time when He asked the disciples, “Who do men 
say that I am?” and led them to think of His divine origin. 
After that He began to instruct them about His approaching 
death and resurrection, “His departure which He was about 
to accomplish at Jerusalem” (Luke 9:31). In the last days 
of His ministry His return to the world largely occupied His 
own thoughts, and He kept it prominently before the minds 
of His disciples. During His last journey to Jerusalem He 
foreshadowed His own history in the parable of the nobleman — 
going into a far country to receive a kingdom and return, who 
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left His servants behind with the command, “Occupy till I 
come” (Luke 19:12, 13). One evening during the last week 
He sat on the Mount of Olives, looking down no doubt upon 
the massive buildings of the temple, the total destruction of 
which He had just foretold. The disciples gathered about 
Him with the request: “Tell us, when shall these things be? 
and what shall be the sign of Thy coming and of the end 
of the world?” (Matt. 24:3). It is evident from the form of 
this question that His coming was no new thought to them. 
It was occupying their minds already. They knew that He 
was coming again, and they wished to know how to recog- 
nize the approach of that event. In answer to the question, 

the Lord unfolded a panorama of intervening history, and 

| emphasized the need of watchfulness because the time of 
| His coming would be uncertain. ‘Watch therefore, for ye 
know not on what day your Lord cometh. Therefore be ye 
also ready, for in an hour that ye think not the Son of Man 
cometh.” He enforced this teaching with two striking illus- 
trations of the twofold kind of preparation needed on the 

- part of the disciples, the inward preparation of spiritual life 
set forth in the parable of the virgins, and the outward prepa- 
ration of diligent service in that of the talents. Then He 
closed His discourse with a graphic picture of the changed 
conditions in which He would appear when He came the sec- 
ond time as the Son of Man sitting upon the throne of His 
glory. 

Through the sad and dark hours of the very last night 
His thoughts were occupied with His return. In the upper 
room, when the faithful little band were grouped about Him 
in sorrow for the parting which all vaguely felt was near, He. 
began His farewell words to them with this comforting assur- 
ance: “Let not your hearts be troubled. I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if Igo * * * I will come again” 
(John 14:1-3). A few hours afterwards He was in the midst 
of the shameful scenes of His trial. Mark His answer to 
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the high priest, when He calmly acknowledged the claim to 
be the Christ, the Son of God: “Nevertheless, I say unto you, 
henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power and coming on the clouds of heaven” (Matt. 
24:64). He did not look like the Messiah at that moment as 
He stood there with bound hands before His accusers. His 
appearance seemed to belie His words. But the time would 
come when they would see that His claim was true. This was 
what was in His thoughts. Through all the shame of those 
awful hours, the vision of His return in glory to the world that 
was rejecting Him now shone like a beacon upon His soul; 
and “for the joy that was set before Him, He endured the 
cross, despising the shame.” 

At His ascension the same truth was brought again to the 
minds of the disciples. As they stood gazing in wonder 
towards the place where the Lord had disappeared from their 
view, the two angels were sent to remind them of His re- 
turn. “This same Jesus who is taken up from you into heaven 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven” (Acts 1:11). It was this thought that sent the dis- 
ciples back to Jerusalem with the joy which Luke describes 
in the closing verses of his Gospel. It is very clear, therefore, 


that when Jesus departed from this world after His first com- 


ing He left His disciples radiant with the joyful assurance 
of His coming again. 

2. The apostles taught their converts to wait for the com- 
ing of the Lord. All the New Testament churches have the 
expectant attitude. No matter in what part of the world or 
in what stage of development they are found, they have this 
characteristic in common. The conversion of the Thessa- 
lonians is described as “turning to God from idols to serve the 
living and true God, and to wait for His Son from heaven” 
(1 Thess. 1:9, 10). The Corinthians “come behind in no 
gift, waiting for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Cor. 1:7). To the Galatians Paul writes, “We through 
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the Spirit by faith wait for the hope of righteousness” (Gal. 
5:5); and to the Philippians, “Otrr citizenship is in heaven, 
whence also we wait for a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(Phil. 3:20). In the Epistle to the Hebrews the same at- 


- titude is disclosed, for there we read: “Christ also, having been 


once offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a second 
time, apart from sin, to them that watt for Him, unto salva- 
tion” (Heb. 9:28). It is evident that the early Christians not: 
only looked back to a Saviour who had died for them, but for- 
ward to a Saviour who was to come. There were two poles in 
their conversion. Their faith was anchored in the past in the 
facts of the death and resurrection of the Lord, and also in the 
future in the assured hope of His return. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the second coming of the Saviour occupied a 
most important place in the Gospel which the apostles preached, 
and which these Christians received. ) 
3. The whole life and work of the New Testament Church ~ 
has the coming of the Lord in view. All the lines of her ac- 
tivity and experience lead to this event. The sanctification 
of the disciple is a preparation for the coming of the Lord. 
Paul writes to the Thessalonians: “The very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly, and I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul and body be preserved blameless unto the coming ot 
our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. 5:23). John puts the same 
thing in his own tender way: “And now, little children, abide 
in Him, that, when He shall appear, we may have confidence 
and not be ashamed before Him at His coming” (1 John 2:28). 
Christian service gets its encouragement in the same inspir- 
ing issue. Paul exhorts Timothy to fidelity, charging him to 
“keep the commandment, without spot, without reproach, until 
the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Tim. 6:14). And 
Peter writes to his fellow elders: “Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, and when the Chief Shepherd shall ap- 
pear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away” 
(1 Pet. 5:2, 4). The patience of the early Christians in suf- 
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fering and trial is bounded by the same event. “Be patient 


therefore, brethren, until the coming of the Lord. Establish - 


your hearts, for the coming of the Lord is at hand” (Jas. 5: 
7, 8). “Let your forbearance be known unto all men, the 
Lord is at hand” (Phil. 4:5), Their life of fellowship and 
brotherly love reaches its holy consummation at the Lord’s 
return, “The Lord make you to increase and abound in love 
one toward another, and toward all men, even as we also do 
toward you, to the end He may establish your hearts un- 
blameable in holiness before our God and Father at the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints” (1 Thess. 
3:12, 13). Their acts of worship, as for example, their ob- 
servance of the Lord’s supper, have the same end in view. “As 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show the 


 Lord’s death till He come” (1 Cor. 11:26). Thus, whatever 


aspect of the Church’s life and work we consider, we find it 
to be a stream which moves on towards one glorious future 
The appearing of the Lord Jesus Himself fills the whole 
horizon. 

4. The New Testament grace of hope rests upon the com- 
ing of the Lord. This word is emptied today of much of the 
meaning it had among the early Christians. It has come to 
be a vague and misty thing, the general habit of expecting 
things somehow to turn out well. Their hope was no such 
shallow optimism. It was the light that shone from that one 
glad coming event, casting its sacred glow over all their lives. 
Paul sums up the true Christian attitude in these words: 
“The grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all 


\ men, instructing us, to the intent that, denying ungodliness 
\ and worldly lusts, we should live soberly and righteously and 
| godly in this present world; looking for the blessed hope and 


appearing of the glory of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. (it. ‘2b tabo la 

The word hope was often upon the lips of the apostles. 
It is used more than a score of times in the epistles in direct 
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- connection with the coming of the Lord. It is not unlikely 

_ that, even when it is used alone without any qualifying phrase, 
as in the expressions, “We are saved by hope,” “rejoicing in 

hope,” it has the same specific reference. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews makes frequent use of the word in this way. There 
was a special reason for this. The Hebrew Christians were 
a small and despised community, living under the continual 
influence of that majestic ritual which was still going on in 
the temple at Jerusalem. The return of Christ was delayed, 
and there was a strong tendency to slip back into the old 
ceremonial system. Their patience and hope had need of 
every encouragement. The writer of the epistle turns their 
eyes again and again from the shadows of the past to the re- 
alities that lay before them. Their Messiah had indeed come 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, but He would 
come a second time, in glory, with a final and complete salva- 
tion. This was the hope set before them to which they had 
fled for refuge. (Heb. 6:18.) Let them hold fast their bold- 
ness and the glorying of their hope firm unto the end. (Heb. 
3:6.) 

In a beautiful passage in his first epistle, the apostle John 
points out the practical value of this Christian grace in its 
essential relation to the coming of the Lord: “Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that, when He shall appear, we shall 
be like Him; for we shall see Him as He is. And every man 
that hath this hope in Him purifieth himself, even as He is 
pure” (1 John 3:2, 3). 

5. Redemption is not complete until the second coming 
of the Lord. The apostles think of salvation in three differ- | 
ent ways; sometimes with reference to the past, as a fact al- 
ready assured at the moment of belief in the Lord Jesus | 
Christ; sometimes with reference to the present, as a process 
still going on; and sometimes with reference to the future, as | 
an act yet to he accomplished. In this last sense Paul uses | 
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the word when he says, “Now is our salvation nearer than 
when we first believed” (Rom. 13:11); and Peter also, in the 
phrase, “kept by the power of God through faith unto a salva- 
tion ready to be revealed in the last time” (1 Pet. 1:5). Our 
Lord refers to the same thing when, after telling the disciples 
about the signs of His coming, He adds, “When these things 
begin to come to pass, look up, and lift up your heads, because 
your redemption draweth nigh” (Luke 21:28). One of the 


f. most complete types of the history of redemption is to be 


found in the ceremonies of the day of atonement. It was an 
essential part of the work of the high priest on that day that 
he should come forth from within the veil, and laying aside 
his linen garments, reappear to bless the waiting congregation. 
Our great High Priest is now within the veil. He has 
offered the atoning sacrifice on the altar of Calvary, and 
with the merit of that sacrifice He has gone in to appear 
in the presence of God for us. But the great day of atone- 
ment is not yet closed. When His work within the veil is 


‘ended, He shall come forth, arrayed again in His garments of 


glory and beauty, for the final blessing of His waiting people. 
“Having been once offered to bear the sins of many, He shall 
appear a second time, apart from sin, to them that wait for 
Him, unto salvation.” 

Think of what this crowning act of redemption will mean 
for the Redeemer Himself, when, attended with heavenly 
glory, Efe prepares to descend to the very world that witnessed 
His suffering, sorrow, and shame. What will it mean to Him 
when the multitudes of the redeemed gather about Him, and 
at last He sees of the travail of His soul and is satisfied? 


| Is it not reasonable that there should be such a manifestation 
' of the Redeemer to the world? Is it reasonable that the de- 


spised Man of Nazareth should be the only view the world 
should have of Him Who is to be the Heir of all things? Is . 
it likely that God would allow His Son’s retirement from the 
world in apparent defeat without any subsequent vindication? 
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If the prophetic vision of the suffering Servant had an actual 
personal fulfillment, surely the prophetic vision of the con- 
quering King will also have a personal fulfillment. As the 
world was astonished at Him when He came the first time, be- 
cause “His visage was so marred more than any man, and His 
form more than the sons of men,” so it will be astonished 
when He comes a second time, and the prophet’s vision breaks 
upon its view: “Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah, this that is glorious in His ap- 
parel, marching in the greatness of His strength?” (Isa. 63:1.) 

And what will it mean for the redeemed? There will be, 
of course, the happy reunion of all the saints when the dead 
are taised and the living are changed, for, when the Lord de- 
scends from heaven with a shout, “the dead in Christ shali 
rise first, and we that are alive and remain shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the 
air.” But glorious as these things are, they are only prelim- 
inary steps to a higher and holier bliss. The climax of re- 
demption will be the manifested union of the Church with 
her Lord in the marriage of the Lamb. For then the Bride- 
groom shall come to claim His Bride, and take her to share 
His glory and His throne. Then the Church that Christ loved 
and purchased shall be presented to Him a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing. Then the 
astonished world, beholding her transformation, shall cry, 
“Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness leaning on 
her Beloved?” Think of what it will mean when, after shar- 
ing His humiliation in the midst of a scoffing and unbelieving 
world, the redeemed Church is exalted to His side, and, as 
the consort of the King of kings and Lord of lords, stands 
“all rapture through and through in God’s most holy sight.” 
Nothing less than this is the destiny that awaits the Church 
of Jesus Christ. 

If the Lord committed to His disciples the promise of 
His personal return, and if it occupied so Jarge a place in the 
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lives of the early Christians, surely it is unfair to banish it 
from the Church today. It is unfair to the world, for this 
truth is part of the Gospel which should be delivered to the 
world. It is unfair to the Church, for it deprives the people 
of Christ of one of the most powerful motives for spiritual 
life and service. It is unfair to Christ Himself, for it ob- 
scures the reality of His personal presence within the heav- 
enly veil and substitutes for it the thin air of a mere spiritual 
influence. 


The hope of the second coming of our Lord has an im- 
portant bearing upon Christian life and doctrine. It has a 
vital relation especially to some points of our faith which are 
being attacked or obscured by the subtle tendencies of modern 
thought. ; 

1. It is bound up with belief in the supreme and infallible 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. It would never be adopted 
on rationalistic grounds. Those who receive it rest their be- 
lief wholly on the authority of Scripture, believing that therein 
God has spoken in a way that can be trusted. They accept 
the Bible as the record of God’s revelation to man, and be- 
lieve that in prophecy He has disclosed His purpose concern- 
ing the future of the world. It is a protest against the ten- 
dency within the Church to exalt the human reason above 
the Word of God, and to reduce inspired prophecy to the level 
of merely human foresight. 

2. It bears testimony to the presence of God in human 
history. The tendency of our times is to explain away the 
supernatural element in history whether in the past, the pres- 
ent, or the future. To this tendency those who accept the 
doctrine of the second coming refuse to yield. The history 
of the world is controlled by God; His hand is on the affairs 
of men. In the person of Jesus Christ He has already super- 
naturally intervened in the course of human history. It is 
believed, on the authority of His Word, that He will super- 
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naturally intervene again. The first coming of Christ was 
a descent of God into the life of the human race. The Scrip- 
tures teach us to expect another divine descent, not to bring 
history to a close, but to introduce new forces and to inau- 
gurate a new dispensation. 

3. It exalts the divine person and work of the incarnate 
Son of God. It is in direct opposition to the Unitarian ten- 
dencies which pervade so large a part of modern religious 
thought. It holds the truth of the Lord’s continued existence 
in a glorified body, and regards this fact as of primary im- 
portance and of prophetic significance. The personal existence 
of the risen Son of Man is not to be dissolved away into a 
mere general spiritual presence. The risen and ascended Re- 
deemer exists today in heaven in the true reality of His glori- 
fied humanity; and “this same Jesus,” it is believed, shall be 
revealed one day in His glorious personality from behind the 


‘unseen veil, to carry on the redemption of the world to its full 


completion. 

4, It takes due account of the fall of the human race. The 
tendency today is greatly to exalt man and to ignore the fact 
of the fall. The great advance that is being made in every 
department of human knowledge and activity predisposes men 
to form the highest conceptions of the possibilities of the race. 
The theory of evolution, which dominates modern thinking, 
leads men to expect a gradual perfecting of the race under the 
laws of its own being, which will issue at last, with the benefi- 
cent aid of Christianity, in a perfect state of human society 
and the redemption of the race as a whole. But human sin ts 
too deep-rooted and too widespread for the attainment of this 
end in the present order of things, even with the aid of existing 
spiritual agencies. It is acknowledged to be the teaching of 
Scripture that, even with the aid of divine grace, the triumph 
of the kingdom of God in the individual is not complete in 
the present order, but only at his translation to a higher order 
at the resurrection. It would seem that the analogy should 
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hold as regards the race, and that the triumph of the kingdom 
in the race as an organic unity will be brought about only by 
a supernatural intervention of divine power and the introduc- 
tion of humanity into a new order of things. 

5. It presents a sublime view of God’s great purpose m 
His creation. It places the redemption of the whole world, 
the restoration of all things, in the very forefront of the di- 
vine purpose regarding fallen man. Everything has been ar- 
ranged and foreordained by God to this end. This is the di- 
vine event to which the whole creation moves. He who has 
this hope has a large vision, a vision not limited to the pres- 
ent day and its affairs. He sees the will of God moving on 
through the history of the ages. The present age is but pre- 
paratory. A grander age is to be ushered in by the advent 
of the victorious Redeemer, an age in which man shall come 
to his own at last, and creation shall be restored to its har- 
mony, under its true Head, the glorified Son of Man, 

6. It provides the most inspiring motive for Christian 
life and service. It is a supremely practical hope. The re- 
peated instructions of the Lord and His apostles to be ready 
for His return indicate the force this doctrine had as a mo- 
tive in the lives of the early Christians. The great leaders 
who have left their impress on the history of the Church did 
not discard this doctrine, but made it a real hope in their own 
lives. Martin Luther, in the midst of the throes of the Refor- 
mation, wrote, “I ardently hope that, amidst these internal 
dissensions on the earth, Jesus Christ will hasten the day of 
His coming.” The acute and learned Calvin saw that this 
was the Church’s true hope. “We must hunger after Christ,” 
he said, “till the dawning of that great day when our Lord will 
fully manifest the glory of His kingdom, The whole family 
of the faithful will keep in view that day.” The intrepid 
soul of John Knox was nerved by this hope. In a letter to 
his friends in England he wrote: “Has not the Lord Jesus, 
in despite of Satan’s malice, carried up our flesh into heaven? 
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And shall He not return? We know that He shall return, 
and that with expedition.” John Wesley believed this same 
truth, as is shown by his comment on the closing verses of 
Revelation: “The spirit of adoption in the bride in the heart 
of every true believer says, with earnest desire and expecta- 
tion, ‘Come and accomplish all the words of this prophecy.’ ” 
It formed the burden of Milton’s sublime supplication: “Come 
forth out of Thy royal chambers, O Prince of all the kings 
of the earth; put on the visible robes of Thy imperial majesty ; 
take up that unlimited scepter which Thy Almighty Father 
hath bequeathed Thee. For now the voice of Thy bride calls 
Thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed.” It was the ar- 
dent longing of the seraphic Rutherford: “Oh, that Christ 
would remove the covering, draw aside the curtains of time, 
and come down. Oh, that the shadows and the night were 
gone.” It was the prayer of Richard Baxter in the “Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest:” “Hasten, O my Saviour, the time of Thy 
return. Send forth Thine angels and let that dreadful, joy- 
ful trumpet sound. Thy desolate Bride saith come. The 
whole creation saith come. Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” And 
if we would follow in the steps of these men, we will return 
to the simple, unmistakable New Testament type of experience, 
and, with faces uplifted towards the veil, within which the 
Lord of glory waits, and with hearts all aglow with a per- 
sonal love for Him, we will carry on through all our life and 
service the same apostolic prayer. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE 


As stated in previous volumes of “ The Fundamentals,’’ this series of 
books is being sent free to every pastor, evangelist, missionary, theo- 
logical professor, theological student, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
secretary, and editor of a religious paper, throughout the English- 
speaking world, so far as the addresses can be obtained. 


Particular attention is hereby called to the following points: 


1. Changes of address should be promptly reported. Write plainly 
both the old and new addresses in full. 


2. Any person entitled to these books (see above classes) who has 
not received the earlier volumes may obtain them upon application. 


State plainly which volumes are wanted, and state also the line of © 
Chixistian work engaged in and the denominational affiliation. ‘After. 


an order is sent in, allow at least two weeks (and more if from a 
distance) for filling it. 


3. In case any person receives two or more copies of any one vol- 
ume, kindly notify us. These books are too valuable and the demand 
for them too great to permit waste through duplication. However, 
where extra copies have been received, they need not be returned, but 
may be loaned or otherwise placed in circulation. 


‘ 


4. There is an increasing demand for these books on the part of 
the laity, and to meet this demand each volume is being furnished 
postpaid at a cost of fifteen cents per copy, eight copies for one dol. 
lar, or one hundred copies for ten dollars. (In Great Britain, 8d; 
4s 2d; and £2 1s 1d, respectively.) These prices will be applied ta 
the cost of issuing future volumes. 


5. Do not send currency or personal checks. Remit by postoffice 
money order, or by bank draft on Chicago, New York, or London, 
making the same payable to the Testimony Publishing Company. 


6. Foreign correspondents should be careful to prepay card and 
letter postage in full. Otherwise we are compelled to pay, double the 
amount of the deficiency. 

a 

7. Please bear in mind that we publish nothing except “The Funda- 

mentals,’ and do not issue any catalogue. 


In conclusion, we would emphasize once more the great importance 
of writing plainly and briefly, and always giving full address—street 
(or rural route) number, postoffice, state, and (if outside of the 
United States) country. 


Much time and delay will be saved by carefully reading and comply- 
ing with the foregoing directions. 
TESTIMONY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
808 La Salle Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, U. S.A. 
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